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“CALIFORNIA DRY!” 


An Article that the Public Press of the 
Pacific Coast Was Afraid 
To Publish 
By Hon. William E. Brown 


State Senator from 37th District, California 


A Conspiracy of Silence! 
Do you know what that is? 


It is the most deadly weapon that can be used against any movement for the public 


good. 


It is practised by the public press, by newspapers and magazines. 


The present Conspiracy of Silence bas been applied to the public of the West Coast 
states by the newspapers of this section of the country. It bas been directed against the 


probibition movement. 


No newspaper or periodical has dared to take up the publicity of the dry forces and 
present it fairly, impartially, to the general public. 


Why? 
Nobody knows. 


But it is a safe assumption that the newspapers and periodicals 


fear the loss of advertising and circulation through the antagonism of the liquor element. 


OUT WEST MAGAZINE is not afraid. If it suffers for its temerity, only two 
conclusions are possible—either that the magazine is not fit to read, or that the public 


is not fit to read it. 





LIFORNIA Dry! Do you realize 

the significance and importance of 

that phrase? Do you realize that 

it means that we are to have an 
opportunity to cross swords with the 
most devastating scourge that has ever 
attacked the human race? 

Here we have a great question, non- 
partisan in its nature, moral and re- 
ligious in its character and directly or 
indirectly connected with every human 
activity. A question that is of more 
vital importance to the welfare of so- 





The public itself will decide—-THE EDITORS. 


ciety than all others combined. A ques- 
tion that has a direct bearing upon the 
very foundations of society and deals 
with that which is responsible for nearly 
all the crime and evil in the world. 

If any one is in doubt as to whether the 
use of alcohol is beneficial or not, let him 
ask himself this question: “Would the 
world be better off with or without al- 
cohol?” And before he answers, let him 
consult the statistics dealing with crime 
and its cost to society. Let him scan 
the records of wrecked lives and of living 
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deaths, of blasted hopes and of misery, 
sorrow and death. 


Alcohol Kills More Than War 


In statistics cited by one of our con- 
gressmen, it is declared that “alcohol is 
killing off as many Americans every year 
as all the wars of the world have killed in 
battle in 2,300 years. . . . Alcohol 
is killing our people at the rate of nearly 
2,000 every day inthe year. . . . It 
is estimated that the cost of providing 
for the added crimes, pauperism, idiocy 
and insanity produced by alcohol in the 
United States exceeds $2,000,000,000 per 
annum.” 

In the face of indisputable facts show- 
ing that alcohol is the one great menace 
of the race, and that its use results in 
the appalling loss of human life and the 
worse than wasting of billions of dollars, 
is it not passing strange that there can 
be found those who insist that the traffic 
must continue? 


Greed and Appetite Opposes 

What are the reasons for this attitude? 
Generally speaking, there are two funda- 
mental reasons, namely, greed and appe- 
tite. Greed does not want to lose its 
opportunity to make dollars, and appe- 
tite does not want to be bridled, even 
though it destroy mankind. 

When tie question is asked in Cali- 
fornia, ““Why do you oppose the cessa- 
tion of making and selling alcohol?” 
the excuses (for they are not reasons) 
are offered, “That it will hurt business 
and destroy our grape industry.” That 
these excuses are absolutely without 
foundation and just the contrary to the 
actual facts, I shall now briefly show. 

Cost of Liquor Crime 

The Highland Park Herald, under the 
caption, “‘Liquor-Made Crime is Costly,” 
presents figures compiled by an expert 
statistician which are’ worthy of your 
most earnest consideration. 

California, says the Herald, paid 
TWENTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
in 1912 in public taxation as the direct 
expense of whiskey-made crimes com- 
mitted in this State. The figures are not 
rumor or random, but were compiled by 
an expert statistician employed in the 


capitol at Sacramento by the State of 
California. The official in question has 
been at work for seven years compiling 
from official figures the cost of crime in 
the entire country. His figures for 
California have recently been given out. 

According to his tables, which are the 
most complete in the country outside of 
the Census Bureau, and are more nearly 
up to date than the Federal figures, crime 
cost California in 1912 the stupendous 
sum of $37,153,471. He takes the view, 
however, that the total cost of crime, 
direct and indirect, is not far from 
twice that amount. The figures given 
are those only of actual expenditures by 
city, county or State, and do no include 
the enormous costs paid by private 
interests in various ways as a result of 
crime. 

Taking the grand total of official paid 
expense, THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS, and applying to it the per- 
centage which judicial and penal au- 
thorities agree is chargeable to liquor 
drinking, namely 80 per cent, it is found 
that California’s liquor-criminal budget 
in 1912 consumed over Twenty-nine 
Million Dollars in public taxation. 

It is estimated that in the City of Los 
Angeles approximately eight million dol- 
lars annually are spent for drink. Sup- 
pose that this sum, now worse than 
wasted, were spent in building say 4000 
homes. This would provide work for 
the various building trades, stimulate 
business in materials, and the idle army 
of the unemployed would practically 
melt away. On the other hand, we had 
in our city jails last year 39,440, and 
applying the percentage named by ju- 
dicial and penal authorities, namely, 
about 80 per cent, we find that we had 
the pleasure of boarding while they ewre 
there over thirty-one thousand nhon- 
producers, to say nothing of the addi- 
tional cost for court and police service. 


Business Helped—Not Hurt 


Let us pause just for a moment to see 
how much business is hurt by the facts 
cited. If California goes dry, we as tax- 
payers will be excused from paying 
twenty-nine millions in increased taxa- 
tion. Well, that doesn’t hurt very much. 

Again, we taxpayers will be excused 
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from participating in a debasing business 
that costs us about fourteen times more 
than we get out of it in revenue. Well 
that doesn’t hurt very much, either. As 
a matter of fact, there is no hurt to be 
discovered. On the contrary, there is 
decided gain financially, morally and 
physically. Why should we permit the 
comparatively few to keep alive a soul- 
destroying traffic that imposes such an 
appalling burden on the many? 

Financial statistics of counties and 
cities in the State of California, taken 
from the reports of the State Con- 
troller and U. S. Census, show that the 
total income to the State from liquor 
licenses amounts to a little over two 
million dollars annually. Now, when we 
recall that we are compelled to spend 
something over Iwenty-nine millions an- 
nually to take care ot the criminal effects 
of the liquor traffic in this State, I think 
you will agree that it would be well to 
hurt that kind of business, and moreover 
give it a hurt from which it would never 
recover. 


Supreme Court Decision 


The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court forever disposes of the 
question as to the legal right to retail 
liquor. The decision in the Christensen 
case reads, in part, as follows: 

“There is no inherent right in a 
citizen to sell intoxicating liquors by 
retail. It is not a privilege of a citizen 
of the state or of a citizen of the United 
States.” 


Personal Liberty Fetish 


Now just a word about the familiar 
ery, “You are taking away personal 
liberty.” Well has it been said: 

“No rights of property or of personal 
liberty can prevail against the rights 
of the people to protect public morals 
and promote the general welfare.” 

On every side is the necessity of good 
predominating over evil, and yet every 
effort to enthrone decency and morality 
is hounded by the wailing cry, “You are 
taking away personal liberty.” 

Personal liberty is not liberty at all; 
it is simply personal license—the license 
to do what one pleases regardless of the 
ultimate effects upon society at large. 


The howl for personal liberty is born of 
ignorance—ignorance of the fundamental 
fact that individuals can not live unto 
themselves alone, but have duties and 
obligations to society at large, and which 
can not be shirked or ignored. 

The worth or desirability of reform 
measures must be judged primarily as 
to their effect upon the majority of in 
dividual units making up society. 
given measure can be shown to benefit 
the larger portion, then the cry for per- 
sonal license by the few should be ignored. 

Wherever and whenever the greatest 
good to the greatest number can be 
determined, there the path of duty lies. 

In the last analysis this solicitude for 
liberty simply means that certain indi- 
viduals, in order to gratify personal 
appetite and desire, are willing to sacri- 
fice their fellow men upon the altar of 
alcohol, and consequently to wreck the 
peace and ahppiness of thousands o 
homes. 


The Grape Industry 


Now we come to the chief argument of 
those who oppose California Dry. Say 
they, “If California goes dry you will 
destroy the State’s greatest industry— 
the grape industry.” That this state- 
ment is false and misleading can be 
shown by a few simple facts. To begin 
with, we must differentiate between the 
grape industry and the wine industry, 
for not all grapes are converted into wine. 

From the report of the State Board of 
Equalization of 1912 the following facts 
are quoted: 

Total acreage planted to grapes 

of all kinds in California....339,966 acres 
(California State Board of Equalization 

report 1912. The 1910 report gave 

27,453 acres in Tulare County which 

were omitted in the 1912 report. ) 
Proportion planted to wine grapes....49% 
Proportion planted to table grapes?..18% 
Proportion planted to raisin grapes..32% 

From this it is learned that less than 
half of the grapes produced in California 
are used for wine. This leaves for con- 
sideration only one-half of the grape 
crop. In passing it may be of interest 
to know that the wine traffic of Cali- 
fornia is a mere bagatelle as compared 
with the balance of the State’s industries. 
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The value of products of vinous liquors 
for 1909 was $8,937,000, and for all 
industries $529,761,000. From these fig- 
ures (taken from the Abstract of Census 
—California Supplement ) it will be seen 
that the wine traffic amounts to only a 
little over 14 percent of total industries. 


Turn Grapes Into Grape Juice 


The opponents of the dry amendment 
are loudly proclaiming that if it carries, 
the wine grape vineyards and the crush- 
ing plants will be worthless. Such is not 
the case, as the grapes may be converted 
into grape juice by the same crushing 
plants that are now used in wine making. 
In speaking of the feasibility of using 
the wine pe for this purpose, Prof. 
F. T. Bioletti, Professor of Viticulture 
at the University of California, declares: 

“Any grape which will make good wine 
will make good grape juice, and the best 
for one purpose is the best for the other.” 

I believe that the wine grape crop of 
California can be profitably converted 
into good, wholesome nourishing grape 
juice at less cost than wine, and that a 
large market may be created for it 
throughout the United States. 

Again, in many instances table grapes 
may be successfully grafted on wine 
grape vines. While the demand for 
table grapes at present is not as large as 
the other varieties, they bring about 
four times as much money. With the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the 
modern methods of packing and shipping, 
the market for table grapes could be 
greatly increased. In this connection 
Mr. R. G. Risser, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, says: “There are approxi- 
mately seven hundred thousand barrels 
of grapes imported into this country 
from Spain, selling at a price of about 
three million dollars, or something about 
four to sixteen cents per pound.” 

From the foregoing’ facts it will be 
realized that the wine grape vineyards 
and crushing machinery may be utilized 
in & legitimate and wholesome industry 
that would employ many thousands, and 
many that at present would not and 
ought no associate themselves with the 
wine traffic of today. What father or 
mother would desire that son or daughter 
seek employment in the wineries or 


distilleries of today? Such would find 
legitimate work in making grape juice, 
bottling, labelling, etc. 


No Money in Wine Grapes 


Do not be misled by the specious cry 
that wine grape growers will be deprived 
of profit for there is practically none. 
On page 483, Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4, 
monthly bulletins of the State Com- 
mission on Horticulture published in 
March and April, 1913, Prof. F. T. 
Bioletti, of the State University ar 
Berkeley, speaks as follows: 

“The average price received by pro- 
ducers (wine grape) for a series of years 
must be very close to the cost of pro- 
duction. That this is actually the case 
appears from the following tables based 
on accounts kept at a number of vine- 
yards in different parts of the State.” 
He then gives some tables showing the 
cost of land, grapevines, marketing, etc. 

On page 484, Prof. Bioletti makes the 
following significant statement—-a state- 
ment that shows the needlessness of 
worrying about the profits in the growing 
of wine grapes. Said he: 

“The grape grower’s profit is what re- 
mains of the difference between the price 
paid by the consumer and the cost of 
production, after deducting packing ex- 
penses, transportation charges and the 
tolls of the various agents of distribution. 

“Often nothing remains, or, in other 
words, he is selling his grapes at cost and 
receiving nothing for his time and expen- 
diture of energy. Not infrequently an 
examination of his balance sheet will 
show that his profit is a minus quantity. 
In fact, there are many vineyards in the 
State, both large and small, which an 
accurate system of bookkeeping would 
prove to be conducted at an average 
annual loss. This is possible on a large 
vineyard only by foregoing a reasonable 
rate of interest on the money invested, 
or by paying the deficit from some other 
source, such as the increase of the value 
of the land. On a small vineyard, where 
the owner does most of the work, this 
form of unselfishness can be carried still 
further. He may not only obtain no 
returns on any capital invested in his 
place, but he may fail to obtain even 
current rates of wages for his own time 
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and labor. In other words, he would be 
better off financially if he gave his vine- 
yard away and worked for the man he 
gave it to.” 


The Labor Question 


One of the bogy men that is constantly 
being paraded by. those who desire to 
keep alive the liquor traffic is that if 
California goes dry many laborers will 
be. thrown out of employment. Well! 
just listen to this, you laboring men of 
California: On page 512 of the horti- 
cultural bulletin already referred to, Mr. 
Horatio F. Stoll, the secretary of the 
California Wine Growers Protective As- 
sociation, has the following to say: 

“One of the most serious difficulties 
which we must overcome, if we hope to 
compete successfully with France, Italy, 
Germany and Spain and Portugal in the 
wine market, is the labor problem. 
This fall pickers were at a premium in 
the vineyards, and as a result, prohibitive 
prices had to be paid to the Japs, Hindoos 
and other available help that could be 
pressed into service. 

“But with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, it is expected that the influx of 
immigration from Southern Europe will 
help to adjust this vexing problem.” 

Now pause here just long enough to 
recall that Prof. Bioletti said that the 
small grower of wine grapes would be 
better off if he gave his vineyard away 
and worked for the man he gave it to. 
And then just cast a glance at the 
brilliant (?) future of the wine industry, 
which, (according to Mr. Stoll, the 
secretary of the Wine Growers Protective 
Association) must, if it is to compete 
with the wine markets of the world, em- 
ploy the pauper labor of Southern 
Europe. And yet we are told that if 
California goes dry the vineyardist will 
be ruined and labor thrown out of em- 
ployment. 

It is self-evident that anything that 
would cause a grower of wine grapes to 
convert his grapes into grape juice, table 
grapes or raisins would be a blessing, and 
not one in disguise either. 


Experience of California Grape Grower 


I have the following actual experience 
at first hand from a friend of mine who 


tried to make some money from 200 acres 
of wine grapes. Said he: “I found it 
impossible to sell my grapes at a profit 
as I was at the mercy of a small group of 
wine manufacturers (as is every other 
small wine grape grower). I then de- 
termined to put in a crushing plant and 
make wine myself. After making the 
wine, I was compelled to hold it for two 
years and then sell it at the wine ring’s 
own price. In submitting samples of 
my claret one buyer would tell me that 
the color was too dark; the next buyer 
interviewed assured me that the color 
was too light. Anything to beat the 
price down, and I became convinced that 
I could not beat the wine ring game.” 

The smaller wine grape growers, who 
are at the mercy of a few wineries and 
distilleries, are not fearing for their 
profits, for there are none. In fact, many 
have torn out their vines and substituted 
other crops. The ones who are crying 
most loudly against “California Dry” 
are not the small growers, but the few 
large growers who also purchase grapes 
of others at their own price and convert 
them into wines and brandies. These 
are the fellows who are making the money 
and naturally they do not want California 
to go dry. 

Table Grapes Pay Better 


When the small vineyardists some 
time ago were offered a ruinous price for 
wine grapes, the growers in self-defense 
turned hogs into the vineyards and sold 
the grapes as pork. As against such a 
discouraging situation may be cited the 
fact that in 1912 forty (40) cars of pre- 
cooled table grapes were shipped from 
Escondido into Kansas and the Middle 
West and brought 8 to 10 cents a pound, 
or close to $200 per ton gross. From 
these facts and figures, which are not 
hearsay nor rumor, but based upon 
actual experience in this State, it will be 
seen that the grape industry is not in 
danger of extermination, but on the 
contrary, shows possibilities under ““CAL- 
IFORNIA DRY” that prophesy better 
times to the grape grower, and that his 
larger financial return will be coupled 
with the satisfying assurance that he 
is a producer of good, wholesome food 
products rather than being in the business 














of poisoning the human race. That this 
latter statement is not too strongly put, 
the following will show: 


Report of Paris Committee 


Extract from the Report of the Sitting of 
the Commitice of Supervision of the 
aw hy the Poor, December 18, 1902. 
Draf by Professor Debove, Dean 

of the Faculty of Medicine, and Dr. 

Faisans, Physician to the Hotel-Dieu: 
“Alcoholism is chronic poisoning re- 

sulting from the habitual use of alcohol, 

even when this is not taken in amounts 
sufficient to produce drunkenness. 

“Tt is an error to state that alcohol is 
necessary for workmen who are engaged 
in arduous manual labor, that it gives 
energy for work, or that it renews 
strength. The artificial excitement which 
it produces quickly gives place to ner- 
vous depression and weakness; in truth, 
— is useful to nobody; it is harmful 
to all. 

“The habit of drinking leads to neglect 
of family, to forgetfulness of all social 
duties, to distaste for work, to want, 
theft and crime. It leads at the very 
least, to the hospital—for alcoholism 
causes & great variety of diseases, many 
of them most deadly; paralysis, insanity, 
disorders of the stomach and of the liver, 
dropsy. It is one of the most frequent 
causes of consumption. Finally, it com- 
plicates and renders more serious every 
acute illness—typhoid fever, pneumonia 
or erysipelas—which would be mild-in a 
sober individual, will rapidly kill the 
alcoholic. 

“Alcoholism is one of the most frightful 
scourges—whether it be regarded from 
the point of view of the health of the 
individual, of the existence of the family, 
or of the future of the country.” 

Frequently the nations of Europe are 
quoted by liquor traffic advocates as 
examples of sobriety despite the constant 
use of alcoholic beverages, of vinous 
drinks in France and of malt in Germany. 
I have already told you of France. Now 
listen to what Von Moltke said: “Beer 


is a far more dangerous enemy to Ger- 
many than all the armies of France.” 
The Kaiser has requested his officers to 
toast one another in water, and he him- 
self follows the same practice. 


His 
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reason for this is that he is convinced 
that beer drinking is undermining the 
character of the German nation. 


San Quentin Statistics 


So far, I have dealt with this subject 
mainly in its commercial aspects, and 
now I desire to briefly consider the 
question in its moral aspect, the most 
important aspect because of its direct 
bearing upon the character of our 
citizenship. 4 

I believe that a glance at the San 
Quentin Prison Report, 1910 to 1912, 
will be sufficient for the purpose. In 
1911, 1881 prisoners were confined at 
San Quentin. Of this number 1326 were 
addicted to liquor—nearly 75 per cent. 
This showing speaks for itself, and bears 
out the fact that nearly all crime is 
directly or indirectly traceable to drink. 

Ruination and Temptation 

It is declared that wine is the favorite 
tool of the devil in starting young girls 
on their downward path to shame and 
destruction. Wine taken at cafes and 
road houses provides an easy way to 
sin and degradation. Indeed can any- 
thing good be said of the traffic? The 
wrecked and debauched lives of thou- 
sands upon thousands cry unto Heaven: 
“Take the hell-cup from us. We are 
not strong enough to resist temptation.” 

Jack London, in his story Jobn Barley- 
corn, graphically describes this weakness 
in his own experience. Loathing the 
stuff from boyhood up, he was not 
strong enough to resist invitations to 
drink for fear of being considered un- 
manly. Consequently, he repeatedly and 
continuously drank until the appetite 
was formed and a great struggle pre- 
cipitated. It is well to remember that 
the millions who have gone to their 
doom through alcohol began with a first 
drink doubtless obtained in many in- 
stances from the tables of respectable 
society. 


Works Well in Kansas 


In the foregoing presentation of the 
evils of the liquor traffic, morally, 
physically and financially, the question 
arises, “Will the California Dry Amend- 
ment, if passed, remedy these evils?” 

















The very best and most convincing 
answer to this question will be to scan 
a leaf from the Kansas Book of Ex- 
perience, as published in The Philadelpbia 
North American: 

“In 87 of her 105 counties there are no 
insane, in 54 no feeble minded; 96 have 
no inebriates, and they are scarcer than 
hen’s teeth in the other 9. Thirty-eight 
county poor-houses are empty. The 
pauper population falls short of 600. 
Sound minds in sound bodies has reduced 
her death rate from 17 to 7 per thousand, 
while her liquor-drinking neighbors’ death 
rate remains the same. 


“Though forced to acknowledge this, 
we can not help thinking it strange. The 
people who settled Kansas were not 
different, on the whole, from those who 
pioneered in Illinois, lowa and Nebraska. 
Nor are the soil and climatic conditions 
greatly unlike. Indeed, the odds are 
unfavorable to Kansas, so far as natural 
conditions are concerned. Yet many of 
the facts here arrayed could not be 
spoken of those states. 

“So something would seem to be the 
matter with Kansas. 

“Something is the matter with her. 
That something, we believe, can be boiled 
down into these first fourteen words con- 
stituting an amendment made to her 
constitution in 1881: 

“*The manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquor shall be forever pro- 
hibited in this State.’ 

“It is this fundamental provision, 
fought and evaded in some localities as 
it was for a quarter century, and strictly 
enforced in all parts of the State only 
within the last five years, that has 
helped Kansas to flaunt a two-hundred- 
million bank account in the face of a 
partial crop failure; that relieves her of 
spending much time, strength and money 
on paupers, criminals, insane and feeble- 
minded; that gives her people the best 
chances for living and the fewest excuses 
for dying.” 

Convincing Reason for Prohibition 

The Sacramento Daily Bee, although 
not in sympathy with prohibition, severe- 
ly arraigned the liquor traffic in this 
State. This arraignment, while given as 
advice and warning to the liquor in- 
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terests, really constitutes a most powerful 
argument in favor of prohibition. The 
following extract is from an editorial of 
January 8, 1914: 

“The only thing for the wine, brewery 
and liquor interests of California to do in 
this crisis is to right-about-face—and 
that immediately. 


“They must at once divorce them- 
selves from the low saloon and the dirty 
dive; from the assignation roadhouse; 
from the arrogant and corrupt attempts 
at political domination—and they must 
give evidence that that divorce will be 
permanent. 

“The liquor traffic in California is 
what they have made it. The dirty 
dive is their pampered child. The low 
saloon is their costly offspring. The 
roadhouse that lures young boys to hell 
and inveiges young girls into prostitu- 
tion is the creature of their greed; of their 
contempt for common decency; of their 
arrogant disregard for the welfare and 
the rights of fathers and mothers, 
husbands and wives, sons and daughters; 
to their impious and damnable immo- 
lation of Boyhood and Girlhood upon 
the altar of the Pocket-Book. 

“Tf these hellish evils are not to be rem- 
edied—if the dive, the deadfall, the low 
saloon, the wedding of liquor and lust 
are not to be cast out of the traffic—if it 
is still to continue a menace to our boys 
and a lure to our girls, then the State of 
California had better embrace prohibi- 
tion as the least offending and offensive 
of two evils, the milder injustice of two 
injustices. 

“They cannot well go to the father, 
holding in his good right hand the potent 
weapon of the Ballot, and say, ‘You 
must vote against this Prohibition amend- 
ment. Its passage would take from us 
all our property and leave us wrecked 
and ruined.’ 

“And if they do, let them expect this 
answer: ‘You ask me to protect your 
property, to save your dollars. Where 
is that which was dearer to me than all 
my property, all my dollars, than every- 
thing else I have on earth—almost than 
my own hopes of Heaven—my son, my 
boy? Your greed for dirty dollars sent 
him to the devil. Restore me my boy 
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as he was, damn you, and then I may 
talk to you—but not before.’ 

“And if they beseech the mother for 
her vote may they not expect her to reply: 
‘You men helped, and protected, and 
shielded, if you did not own, a gilded 
Satan’s den that lured my girl into its 
net and drove her to ruin and to shame. 
You met every cry for vengeance against 
that devil’s trap with a sneer, or an 
evasion; and each effort to clean it out 
brought from you your powerful in- 
fluence with the authorities to give the 
den a renewed lease of vicious life. And 
now you beg me to vote for the protec- 
tion of your property. You'll excuse 
me, but my vote will not go to save any 
property used to send young girls to 
Hell. I will need it in November in an 
effort to save the best of all property— 
the Girlhood of California.’ ”’ 


Save Tax-Payers Millions 


I believe that I have proved by facts 
and figures that if the California Dry 
Amendment is passed, that it will im- 
prove business, make our grape industry 
more profitable, purify the moral at- 
mosphere of the State, transform thou- 
sands into respectable and industrious 
citizens, immensely lessen the population 
of our penal institutions and insane 
asylums, save the taxpayers millions of 
dollars, and lastly, but most important 


The following letters tell their own story. 
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THE BOOZE-MAKER AND HIS PRODUCT—AN EXHIBIT 








of all, prevent the ruination of our boys 
and girls. Should we not be grateful 
for an opportunity to accomplish all this 
and more? Is it not our duty to bend 
every effort to this great desideratum? 
Let us not hesitate when the question is 
asked, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
but respond with alacrity, “I am, and I 
will do all in my power to aid him in the 
making of a successful life.” 

Nine other states have made this 
great forward movement, why should 
California, foremost in great political 
humanitarian movements, lag behind in 
this momentous question? 

When the liquor traffic cries out for 
more time in which to close out its 
business, the question may wellasked, 
“What do you want more time for?” 
To poison more people! To add more 
population to our penitentiaries and 
insane asylums! To ruin more girls and 
boys! To increase our burden of taxa- 
tion! Is this what you want more time 
for? Not much!! You have debauched 
society long enough. You have had 
your inning, now decency and morality 
are to have theirs. 

Our sentiments in this connection 
should respond to those of Abraham 
Lincoln’s at witnessing the cruelties of 
the slave market. Said he, in effect, 
“Tf I ever get a chance to strike this 
institution, I’ll strike it hard.” 





No comment could strengthen their argument. their 


authenticity is guaranteed by the Chicago Daily Tribune, one of the greatest newspapers in the world, 
by the Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, and by W. H. Anderson, president of the New York Anti- 


Saloon League: 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 3, 1913. 


Keeley Institute, Dwight, Illinois. Gentlemen:—Our customers are your prospective patients. 


We can put on your desk a mailing list of over 50,000 individual consumers of liquor. 
Each individual on the list is a regular consumer of liquor. 


result of thousands of dollars of advertising. 


The list is the 


The list of names is new, live and active. We know, because we have circularized it regularly. We will 
furnish this list in quantities at the prices listed below, remittances to accompany each order: 40,000 to 
50,000, $400; 20,000, $300; 10,000, $200. We will not furnish the list in lots of less than 10,000. Dis- 


continuance of business January 1 is the occasion of our selling our mailing list. 





regular buyer of liquor b 
like to quit the babit. 
some way of stopping. 
patient and you know how to convince bim.” 


In a follow-up letter, dated December 20, 1913, the following paragraph appears: 
“We know that you can make our list exceptionally productive to you. 
mail and a constant user of it, and there is not a single one who would not 


ach man is keenly alive to the injury of bis practice, and be is only awaiting 
If you can convince him of the permanent efficacy of your treatment be is your 


Yours very truly, 


Kentucky Distillers’ Distributing Co. 
(Signed) W. Franklin, President. 






ach man on it bas been a 
















The TREACHERY of 
NALEM 


By H. P. Holt 








ALEM, we want every man at the 
ja) pass, for the natives are coming in 
m thousands, but somebody must 
- stay with the two women.” 

“That is so, Sahib.” 

“You had better stay, Nalem—stay to 
the finish.” 

“Yes, Sahib.” 

“TI suppose this mob will show you no 
mercy.” 

“No, Sahib. I am not of their people. 
I shall be killed in the same way as the 
others found here.” His face was im- 
passive, but his eyes gleamed. Nalem 
had no longing for death—in that form. 
He knew the customs of natives in this 
mood. 

“Then I give the women into your care 
until I come back. If I am not shot, 
I shall be here just before the finish.” 
There was a grim look about his face, 
which had turned grey, but he did not 
finish the sentence. A moment later he 
was gone. 

*_ *+ * &€ 

At first there had been fifteen men at 
the pass. Seven only stood now, fear- 
less and resolute in spite of the fanatical 
rabble a couple of hundred yards away. 
It was rarely that one of them spoke. 
Words are as nothing when certain death 
is creeping forward. Like machines, 
they loaded their rifles and trained the 
barrels to their bloodshot eyes. Every 
crack was followed by the fall of a native, 
for the mob was exultant and reckless. 
It knew the desperate position of the 
little band, and poured a continuous 
stream of lead into the narrow place 
where the defenders still held together. 
The natives’ shooting was bad. They 
were too excited to take careful aim, but 
that made very little difference so far as 
the ultimate outcome of the situation 
was concerned. Of every hundred bul- 
lets that whizzed into the pass, one was 
sure to hit somebody. 


One of the Britishers fell, hit in the 
thigh. He groaned and lay still for a 
minute. Then the fierce fire of desper- 
ation came into his eyes. The pain of 
the bullet wound was as if he had been 
seared with a white-hot iron, and beads 
of perspiration trickled down his black- 
ened forehead, but he crawled back for 
his rifle and went on doling out death. 
It was better to die fighting than to die 
groaning. ; 

Another man put his hand to his 
head, swayed, and rolled over like a log. 
There were only six rifles at work now, 
but the men who held them were as 
steady as iron. The mob, noticing that 
the shots from the pass were less frequent, 
roared savagely and advanced a little 
nearer. 

One of the defenders was using one 
arm only. The other got in his way, but 
for the moment he was not thinking of it. 

“They'll be on us in a few minutes,” 
said a young giant in a calm voice as he 
pulled the trigger. 

+ * + * 

“Will this horrible nightmare ever 
come to an end?” groaned the girl who 
stared out of the window with terror- 
stricken eyes. 

The other sat on a chair with a face 
of marble. Her eyes were fixed on the 
tiny clock that was ticking them into 
eternity. 

“If—if he still lives, he will be here in 
a few minutes,” she said in a low voice. 
her mind was not fixed on their death. 
It was the anguish of thinking she might 
not see him before the end came, even 
for one priceless moment, that had turned 
her to marble. Death was an incident 
in life; he was more than her life. Mar- 
jory Burnham felt she could die content 
were he there. Perhaps she would mere- 
ly be paying the debt she owed to her 
Maker for those two years of happiness 
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since she had married him. The little 
clock ticked on relentlessly. 

“There is no hope that the regiment 
can come now, is there?” The girl at 
the window had seen the messenger 
throw up his hands and fall from his 
horse, shot dead, soon after he left to 
fetch assistance. The messenger had 
tried a wild gamble with death, knowing 
the natives had already formed a circle 
round them, but there had seemed a 
faint hope that he might get through. 
He was thinking of the women in the 
place when he galloped to his fate. 

Marjory Burnham’s lips moved, but 
she was only counting the merciless 
sounds from the clock. She also had 
seen the rider fall, and she knew they 
were trapped. Why had her husband 
not come back? In another minute or 
so she would know that he, too, was dead, 
and she would have to face death—even 
the awful death that was to be expected 
—_ the brown, frenzied mob—without 

im. 

“These natives—how will they kill 
us?” asked the girl at the window trem- 
uously. Mrs. Burnham’s glance left the 
clock for an instant and fell on the form 
of her companion. It was unthinkable 
that this frail, beautiful creature, who 
had barely left school a year, was to be 
one of the victims. Her whole life should 
lie in front of her instead of—this. 
The marble face changed, and a tear 
dropped down the woman’s blanched 
cheek. If her husband lived to come he 
would bring death, but it would be better 
to die that way. 

Marjory’s eyes were riveted on the 
clock again. Her head was turned a 
little to one side in a listening attitude. 
There were three things that fell on her 
ear—the ticking of the clock, the fitful 
sound of rifles at the pass, and the dull 
roar of many voices and firing in the 
distance. Of these she only now fixed 
her attention on the shots from the pass. 
Until they stopped there was a vague 
hope that he might come. He had said 
he would come if he lived. 

The girl near the window turned white, 
for the wild shouts of the fanatical na- 
tives were louder. They were nearer 
now, and fiercer. That could only have 
one meaning. She, too, noticed that 
the shots in the pass were dying away, 


and she gave way to sheer,terror, moan- 
ing piteously. 

“Marjory,” the girl cried, “I think I 
shall go mad. These natives—I cannot 
bear to think of it. Oh! If only it were 
over. 
thing.” 

No tears came to her. The time for 
tears was past. Her eyes were glazed 
with fear, and gasping sobs shook her 
whole frame. 

“We can only wait.” The woman’s 
voice was colorless. 

“Wait! Wait!’ cried the girl. “We 
seem to have waited for years. Marjory, 
is it easier to die than to wait?” 

The woman stood up and walked slow- 
ly towards the girl. 

“Stella, be brave, dear,’ she said. 
“Richard may yet come, but if he does 
not, try to be brave.” She put her arms 
round her companion as though to com- 
fort her. There is comfort in compan- 
ionship, even in death. 

Marjory turned her eyes to the clock. 
Richard must be dead now, and she 
must die alone. Why had she not gone 
up to the pass? For one terrible moment 
she was filled with remorse because she 
had allowed him to prevail upon her to 
remain in the house when she might have 
stood near him to the finish. A wasted 
hour—and that hour the last! 

“Nalem,” she said to the native who 
stood near the door, “are the British all 
—are any of them left holding the pass, 
do you think?” 

“There are one or two still shooting, 
Memsshib.” But for a haunting look 
in his eyes the man was impassive. 

“The natives will be here in a few 
moments, then?” 

“In a few moments, Memsahib.” 

“There is no earthly hope of our being 
spared?” 

“Neither you nor me, Memsahib.” 

The woman’s face turned to marble 
once more, and her arms tightened round 
the trembling form of the girl. She was 
wondering whether it were too late yet 
to go to the pass. Even if he had fallen 
she might be able to say goodbye. Her 
eyes strayed to the clock. The minute 
hand seemed to have remained where it 
was for hours. 

The silence in the room was broken by 
a kick on the door. Nalem shrank away; 


This suspense is worse than any- 











the last remnant of color left the girl’s 
face, and Marjory threw back her head 
defiantly. Not a word was spoken, but 
each could hear their own heart beating. 

Another kick on the door, and a voice. 

“Marjory, open it.” The man out- 
side was weak, but she heard and rushed 
across the room. Now that he had come 
an almost magical change came over her. 
Her hands trembled so violently that she 
could hardly turn the handle. 

Her husband stumbled in. His face 
was haggard and drawn. His left arm 
hung down limp, and his right wrist had 
been rendered useless. The woman’s 
eyes shone with joy. He had come 
back, and they were to die together. 
The girl near the window sank to the 
floor. 

“Tt’s all over,” the man began hoarsely. 

“You're hurt,”’ said Marjory, the joy 
fading from her eyes as she saw his wrist. 
She had forgotten that a few cuts do not 
count on the brink of eternity. 

“No—yes,” he said. “I can’t shoot. 
Nalem must do it.” 

“Not yet,” begged Marjory. “One 
minute, just one minute, sweetheart. 
It is the last. Poor dear—your arm.” 
She took his face in her hands and kissed 
him tenderly. 

“You love me, my wife?” 

“More than I ever did.” 

For thirty second they looked into 
each other’s eyes, and each saw there 
that which would make them die, as they 
had lived, happily. 

Gently he drew away from her. 

“Now quick,” he said. ‘“Nalem, take 
this revolver from my pocket. I can’t 
hold the thing. See how many car- 
tridges there are left.” 

“Two only,” replied the native. 
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“Two! I must have miscounted in 
the scramble. These women—don’t 
tremble like an infernal fool, Nalem. 
Shoot. Don’t miss either of them or— 
or—’”’ 

Nalem’s fingers closed over the weapon. 
There was eerie silence, save for the 
yells that came over the evening breeze 
from beyond the pass. 

The native lifted the revolver ‘and 
pointed it at Marjory’s heart. The 
bullet was already within a yard of its 
mark. The woman’s face was again like 
marble. She knew the revolver was 
pointing at her, but her eyes were fixed 
on her husband. It was her farewell 
glance. The white man’s eyes were 
drawn to hers. The native’s hand trem- 
bled now. 

Suddenly he took two steps backwards, 
turned the weapon toward himself and 
pulled the trigger. 

“You hound!” cried Burnham, spring- 
ing forward. The shot had only grazed 
Nalem’s head. As the other man reached 
his side, the native pulled the trigger 
again, and fell. 

The three living people stared in awe. 
The unspeakable cowardice of the act 
occupied their thoughts at first, and then 
its true significance flashed into their 
minds. 

“This is ghastly,” said Burnham, his 
lips twitching. 

“Dearest,” replied his wife softly, “it 
gives us a little longer, that is all,”’ and 
her arms stole round his neck. 

The door burst open, and a soldier 
with a cut on his forehead rushed in. 

“They’ve gone,” he shouted in ec- 
stacy, “and the regiment’s after them.” 

Marjory Burnham turned to look at 
the dead native huddled on the floor, and 
she shuddered. 


The Glimpse 
By Rosalie Kercheral 


A wave of longing o’er me rolled; 
A whisper stirred—and then, 
Incarnate once again, 


He stood before me as of old. 


A wondering cry rose in my beart, 
And on my lips a moan; 
The shadowy vestments seemed to part,— 


And there I stood—alone. 
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The HOUSE ON THE 


By One Who Has Been There 











AVE you ever come to a house on 
a hill, a great red house with big 
cheery windows that look out on 
the world with just the same 
helpfulness and encouragement as the 
well-trimmed kerosene lamp in the coun- 
try farmhouse, seeming all the time to 
say to the tired pilgrim—no matter the 
cause for weariness—“This way, this 
way for courage?” The unthinking call 
it Saint Luke’s; those whose dear ones 
have gone into its doors on two shrinking, 
but hopeful, feet and have fallen into 
that long, dreamless sleep, call it—with 
a choke in their voices—the Hospital; 
but we who have come back from that 
black, chaotic, roaring, tunnel-like world 
where things tumble over themselves in 
an eagerness to get out of each other’s 
way, where the lights and the surgeons 
and the nurses seem to be doing a 
Marathon, we, who have come back to 
a white bed and clean white walls and a 
blue-rugged floor, know better than all 
the others, and for us it will always be 
the House of Healing, and we can never 
speak of it without a touch of reverence. 
God’s kingdom is being preached and His 
miracles performed through those Apos- 
tles of the Knife—His chosen physicians 
—just as surely today as they were when, 
two thousand years ago, a Healer of 
Galilee, with His fingers on the pulse of 
the world, held His clinics in and about 
Capernaum. 

Have old faces ever seemed half so 
sweet or shone with such a kindly light; 
have old ties ever been-so dear; or have 
old places taken on such a new interest 
as, when for the first time, you glimpse 
the house on the hill and know not whe- 
ther for you there will be any coming 
back again? 

My room in the House of Healing did 
not overlook the mountains, but I knew 
that, all through that long night, they 
were there just as I remembered them 


that Sunday afternoon with the late sun 
shining on them; knew that His stars 
and angels were keeping watch over them, 
the eternal hills for help, the stars for 
light and the angels for guidance, lest in 
my weakness—forgetting the hills and 
the stars—I dash my foot against the 
stone of Abject Fear and Cowardly 
Doubt. 

Close beside my bed were two books. 
One, a little volume of “Daily Food,” 
which my father had carried through 
the Civil War, with a verse and a promise 
from the Bible for every year in the day. 
I, too, was on the firing line, and I won- 
dered if, back on those long marches 
when he knew before dawn that the “red 
rain would be dripping from the trees,” 
and the sun, half-eclipsed by smoke, 
would rise only to look down on the 
awful price that a civilized world was 
paying for peace, he had whistled through 
white lips to keep up his courage, or had 
turned the leaves of that little brown 
book as hurriedly and nervously as I 
was turning them as I lay there alone in 
that white room, hunting for some as- 
surance that One like the Son of God 
would stand by me through it all. It 
was there as it had been since the be- 
ginning of time, and will be as long as 
the world lasts; such promises as, “Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him; for he 
knoweth our frame, he remembereth that 
we are dust,’’—the last clause in a faint 
parenthesis as though years had passed 
since it had been so marked. “The Lord 
is good, a stronghold in the day of 
trouble,”—the word “stronghold” faintly 
underscored. There is nothing weak in 
the promises of God. Their beauty lies 
in their very strength. They are more 
than the foundations of the earth. 
“Peace I leave with you, my peace I give 
unto you; not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you,’—thatjexquisite passage 

















from St. John that has strengthened those 
who have gone out to face life and its 
temptations, and comforted those who 
have gone down into the valley of the 
shadow. “Call upon me in the day of 
trouble; I will deliver thee and thou 
shalt glorify me,”—all underscored, but 
this time in ink. Then in fine hand- 
writing at the bottom of the page, 


Tis the Master who bolds the chisel, 


He knows just where — 
Its edge should be driven sharpest. 


And the underscoring and the hand- 
writing were my own of nine years ago, 
when the sickness, which made the oper- 

ion necessary, began. 
aThe other eg Dr. Burdette’s Old 
Time and Young Tom, a friend had 
given me at the last minute, and through 
the night—sleep was impossible, although 
my fears had been put away—lI laughed 
and grew misty-eyed alternately over 
that blessed man’s cheery philosophy 
and kindly humor. “My Kindergarten 
of Fifty Years,” to my mind the best 
chapter in the book, was read and re- 
read at least three times and I have 
marked the things that appealed most 
to me init. And this is what I marked: 

“They keep a Messenger at the school 
to notify the children when it is time to 
lay aside their books. He is very quiet, 
very soft-footed; he comes and goes so 
silently that no one hears him, and no 
one ever sees his face, save only the child 
to whom he speaks. The Messenger 
will come one day and stop at your desk, 
whispering something to you which no 
one else will hear, and you will get up and 
go with him, without stopping to ask 
permission, for the Teacher sees him, 
and this is all understood. . . . And 
one day a new scholar will come in and 
sit down at your desk, and brush all your 
old books out of the way. . . . The 
Monitor will walk up and down the 
aisles; Memory will pause by this desk 
and that; the Recorder, silent as ever, 
will bend over his big book, as though he 
saw nothing instead of everything, writing 
down exactly what the pupil is, without 
making a single entry concerning what 
he seems to be; the Teacher, patient and 
gentle, will go on making the lessons as 
clear and plain as they can be made to 
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stupid heads and unloving hearts; the 
unseen Messenger will stand in the door, 
selecting the next pupil for promotion 
and the Kindergarten will go on for the 
next thousand years pretty much as it 
has gone on ever since the sun was born. 
Only, it will continue to be different from 
all other schools in one particular respect 
—it will have no alumni associations. 
None of the graduates ever comes back.” 

Perhaps it was its very significance 
that made a lump come in my throat. | 
had done my sums as best I could, I had 
tried to keep my copy book clean, I had 
been careful with my slate, but I knew 
in spite of it all, that the answers had not 
always come out right, my copy book of 
which I had been so proud was smirched 
here and there with a grievous blot, and 
my slate had a hideous crack across its 
fairly new surface, and was smeared with 
something water could not wash off. 
And yet, I felt sure that the Teacher 
would understand. He always does 
and always there is encouragement and 
praise and infinite tenderness for the 
veriest dunce, if he tries, as for the prize 
pupil. My books, too, were worn and 
much bethumbed. A few of the pages 
but only a very few, were passing clean 
and fair; others, oh, many others, were 
soiled with much usage and hard study— 
study of the lessons, some of which I 
never learned. I remember one time 
when I had been on the same lesson for 
weeks and couldn’t learn it, I was kept 
in after school. I had thrown down my 
book with a vicious bang and a sullen 
“I can’t.” In a moment the Teacher 
stood by my desk. “Ah, but child, you 
must,” He said. “I know it is hard.” It 
was hard for me—for a time. It is one 
lesson that all of my pupils have stum- 
bled over, and you have no cause for 
discouragement. It isn’t hard when once 
you learn it. But you must learn it, and 
learn it quickly, for see, it is growing 
late, the afternoon sun is getting low 
and soon it will be time to close your 
books and run home. And _ besides 
there are many other lessons to learn but 
this is the foundation for all that must 
follow. Now say it after me. ‘Not as 
I will, but as thou wilt.’” Yes, He was 
right—it isn’t hard when once you learn 
it. 

After a day or two the nurse handed 
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me the little brown book. The door of 
the Interpreter’s House swung open and 
the light fell full upon the printed page. 
“Him that overcometh will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God, and he 
shall go no more out.” It was not the 
King James nor the American Revised 
version that I read, but my own version— 
or rather God’s version for me. “Him 
that overcometh impatience, discourage- 
ment, worry, fear .”’ Before, the 
overcoming had always seemed to mean 
some glorious victory won, perhaps, in 
the striking of a single blow; but now I 
knew that it was just plain everyday 
evercoming—overcoming of the impa- 
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tience that would arise at the enforced 
inactivity; of the discouragement at the 
time it was taking to polish the stone 
for the temple; of the worry over the dis- 
cords that are doubly discordant when 
one is ill; of the fear for the days to come. 
But, after all, what could be more of a 
victory? I knew there would be times 
when I should stand with my hands 
bound, compelled to bear the buffetings 
of pain—for there would be days of pain. 
That, too, would be part of the overcom- 
ing. But One other had stood for me, 
and He was not asking me to do the small- 
est part of what He had done. 

I was glad that for me the door of the 
Interpreter’s House had opened. 


The Song of Ancient Storms 


By H.C. Hazen 


A polished sea-shell to my ear, 
Its pearly mouth I held, 

As if I wished its voice to bear, 
Its secrets learn of eld. 

A momeni—and it seemed to biss 
Like waters o’er the sands; 

A sea-voice J pope far years to this 
Re-echoed in my hands, 

A memory that lived again 
Its life of wave and wind. 

I saw outspread the lifting main 
Trans-mirrored in my mind; 

Nor polished then the sea-shell lay, 
Beneath the emerald waves, 

Upon the floor of shaded gray 
Within the coral caves. 


And thus methinks old hearts may live 
Secreted in new forms, 

That to a loving ear might give 
The Song of Ancient Storms. 











HOW NEVADA an CALIFORNIA 
MADE MARK TWAIN 


By George Wharion James 








T the time of their endurance, 
most men would forego the hard- 
=a ships of life for something easier. 
Ze ‘ Mh nee : 

et the experiences of the ages 
teach that it is the difficulties and 
obstacles of life overcome that develop 
or “make” the man. Necessarily many 
things go to the making of any man, 
especially if he attain to eminence in any 
walk of life. Many factors are to be con- 
sidered, such as heredity, natural tem- 
perament, the environments of eerly life, 
the force of exterior circumstances, the 
fortuitous arrangement of things and 
events of which the man of genius is able 
to take hold and mold to his own pur- 
pose. And by no means least in its im- 
portance, if his work is for the fickle 


public, is the factor of his striking such 
a vein as is permanently popular and con- 
stantly satisfying. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, known to 
the world as Mark Twain, first saw the 
light of day November 30, 1835, in the 


hamlet of Florida, Missouri. His father 
died when he was twelve years old 
and all the: scholastic education he re- 
ceived was given him prior to that time. 
Henceforth the world was to be his school, 
college and university, and it is another 
evidence of the power of untrammelled 
genius that Mark Twain won from the 
greatest universities of the world the 
highest honors for his attainments in 
literature, without having studied in any 
of them. 

For a short time he assisted his brother 
Orion as printer’s devil in a newspaper 
office, where he learned to set type. He 
filled ‘up his spare time by wandering 
with his village companions, and about 
this time he had been pulled out, in a 
nearly drowned condition, three times 
from the “Father of Waters” and six 
times from Bear Creek. 

When he was eighteen years of age, 
the “wanderlust” struck him and for a 


time he rambled through the Eastern 
States supporting himself as a tramp 
printer. Then for a time, he lived in St. 
Louis, Muscatine and Keokuk, until 
1857, when he persuaded one of the most 
noted Mississippi River pilots, Horace 
Bixby, to teach him the mysteries of 
steamboat piloting. 

In the fact that Mark Twain submitted 
himself to the tremendous discipline nec- 
essary to this task is the best proof of his 
inherent love of work. He always accused 
himself of laziness, and I have heard 
scores of people re-echo the charge, but 
one has only to realize the full force of 
words that Mark Twain himself used to 
describe the responsibility and the ex- 
tensive training of the faculties of ob- 
servation and memory essential to the 
making of a pilot to realize how absurd 
such a charge must be. 

What a schooling for a young and im- 
pressionable boy with an undeveloped 
and powerful genius unconsciously alert 
to take in impressions, his profession 
disciplining his memory to retain all 
that varied, wonderful, large and pic- 
turesque life on and s:bout the Mississippi 
River which he efterward so wonderfully 
reproduced in Tom Sawyer, Huckleberry 
Finn, Pudd’n Head Wilson and Life on 
the Mississippi. 

In 1861 this part of his life closed for- 
ever. The Civil War broke out and ruined 
steamboating on the Mississippi. Living 
in the South, his sympathies were natur- 
ally with the Confederates, although his 
brother Orion was already a somewhat 
prominent Northern politician. For a 
short time, Mark served in a company of 
Missouri rangers, and he afterward made 
his exploits at that time the occasion for 
an article full of good-natured humor 
pointed at himself and his companions. 
He was captured but escaped, and his 
brother Orion, having received an ap- 
pointment as the secretary of the new 
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MARK TWAIN 


territory of Nevada, he was invited to 
accompany him, doubtless as an effectual 
plan of removing him from the possibility 
of any further mischief. 

Mark’s account of the overland stage 
trip across the plains is one of the most 
painstaking and truthful pieces of literary 
work he ever accomplished. There is 
nothing in literature comparable to it 
as an absolutely accurate account of that 
wonderful eighteen days’ stage ride. It 
forms the chief pert of the first volume 
of Roughing It, a book full of his Western 
experiences. 

When the brothers arrived at Carson 
City, Nevada, Mark found his duties ni/, 
and his salary ditio, so he was easily 


induced to visit one of the mining camps 
not far sway and there try his hand at a 
fresh venture. Now began a new life 
as large, wild, open, picturesque, rugged 
and fantastic as had been his life on the 
Mississippi. It was ultimately to lead 
him into California and across the Pa- 
cific to the Sandwich Islands, and thus 
add another tremendous treasure of ma- 
terial to his observing mind and fecund 
genius, to work up into stories and books 
of exquisite flavor for the delectation of 
the literature and humor-loving epicures 
of the world. 

Yet here began some of the sterner 
elements of Mark Twain’s making. It 
was on the Pacific coast that not only 
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was his genius awakened, but his man- 
hood aroused, fortified, strengthened and 
set definitely upon the path upon which 
he ever afterwards faithfully and de- 
votedly walked. As Browning eloquently 
puts it, it-was a fierce “dance of plastic 
circumstance,”’ and the wheel of life upon 
which the Divine Potter placed him 
“spun dizzily,”’ so it is not to be wondered 
at that his, as yet, unawakened mind 
would have been glad to arrest it and 
escape. 

Times were hard in the new mining 
camp, and Mark and his partner accom- 
plished little. With his newspaper ex- 
perience he naturally gravitated to the 
local newspaper office, which he once in 
a while favored with an original con- 
tribution. At last he ventured to send 
occasional items to the Territorial En- 
lerprise at Virginia City, then edited by 
Joseph T. Goodman, who is still living 
in Oakland, California. 

One day Goodman was surprised by a 
young man, wearing a dilapidated hat, 
miner’s overalls, hickory shirt, and heavy 
clumping shoes, carrying a roll of dirty 
blankets on his back, walking into the 
office, with a quaint drawling salutation 
to the effect that he had “come according 
to instructions duly received.” It took a 
little time for Goodman to realize that 
the rough and uncouth-looking miner was 
the correspondent upon whose letters he 
had begun to base high literary hopes. 

And there it was on the steep slopes 
on Mount Davidson, above the wonderful 
Comstock lode, so that mines were the 
main subject of business, recreation, con- 
versation and endeavor, he began the 
literary career that was ultimately to 
make his name as familiar as household 
words, give him a large place in the hearts 
of many millions of people and establish 
his fame forevermore. 

Associated with him were Goodman, 
Rollin M. Daggett and William Wright, 
known to the world as Dan de Quille. 
Nearly thirty years ago, when I went to 
Virginia City, I learned to know Wright 
well, and now and again he would get 
into a reminiscent mood and tell stories 
about Mark. 

It was while he was in Virginia City 
that Clemens wrote two satires or bur- 
lesques that, when one understands their 


local application, are excruciatingly fun- 
ny. They are both included in his 
Sketches New and Old, and one of them, 
The Petrified Man, is a never-ending 
source of delight to thousands. There had 
been a great craze for digging up petrifac- 
tions and other marvels, and as Mark 
says: “The mania was becoming a little 
ridiculous. I was a bran-new local editor 
in Virginia City, and I felt called upon to 
destroy this growing evil; we all have 
our benignant fatherly moods at one time 
or another, I suppose. I chose to kill 
the petrifaction mania with a delicate, 
a very delicate satire. But maybe it was 
altogether too delicate, for nobody ever 
perceived the satire part of it at all. 1 
put my scheme in the shape of the dis- 
covery of a remarkably petrified man.” 

In the account written for his paper 
he stated, with all the circumstantiality 
of detail that the conscientious reporter 
shows, how that the petrification had 
been discovered at Gravelly Ford, about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles away, 
over a breakneck mountain trail. He 
had had a quarrel with the Coroner, so 
he determined to make him ridiculous 
by telling how he had impanelled a jury 
and they had visited the scene of the dis- 
covery, held an inquest on the “‘remains”’ 
and returned a verdict that the deceased 
had come to his death from protracted 
exposure. 

The whole thing was a screaming bur- 
lesque from beginning to end, and if any 
one had read carefully he would have 
seen from the description of the posture 
of the hands of the petrified man that it 
was so. But the thing was done so in- 
geniously that nobody “tumbled,” and 
the result was that Mark’s petrified man 
went the rounds of the press of the civi- 
lized world and finally came back to him 
from the London Lancet. 

Soon after he arrived in Virginia City 
he was sent to Carson City as the paper’s 
correspondent from the territorial legis- 
lature, which was then in session. It was 
here that his peculiar humor first began 
to be noticed, for personalities were the 
fashion in those days, and Mark’s were 
singularly effective if irritation and anger 
are a proof of effectiveness. 

A man whom Mark became very fond 
of was Jack Perry, the deputy sheriff 
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of the camp in the early days, when it 
was common to have a “man for break- 
fast” every morning. Jack was a tall, 
good-natured, shrewd-witted, humorous 
fellow, totally unacquainted with the 
meaning of the word “fear,”’ and a worthy 
foil for Mark’s peculiar style of wit. It 
was Jack who told several of the stories 
that appear in Roughing Ii, and also 
was the author of the “Blue Jay” story 
to which Mark devotes a whole chapter 
in A Tramp Abroad. 1 knew Jack 
intimately during my seven years of 
Nevada life and have listened many times 
to his interesting recital of this and other 
stories with which he used to beguile 
the hours when he and Mark had nothing 
else to do in Virginia City. 

Two separate stories are told to account 
for Mark’s leaving Virginia City. His 
biographer, Samuel E. Moffett, gives this 
as the reason: “At that particular period 
dueling was a passing fashion on the Com- 
stock. The refinements of Parisian civili- 
zation had not penetrated there, and a 
Washoe duel seldom left more than one 
survivor. The weapons were always 
Colt’s navy revolvers—distance, fifteen 
paces; fire and advance; six shots allowed. 
Mark Twain became involved in a quarrel 
with Mr. Laird, the editor of the Vir- 
ginia Union, and the situation seemed 
to call for a duel. Neither combatant 
was an expert with the pistol, but Mark 
Twain was fortunate enough to have a 
second who was. The men were prac- 
ticing in adjacent gorges, Mr. Laird 
doing fairly well, and his opponent hitting 
everything except the mark. A small 
bird lit on a sage brush thirty yards 
away, and Mark’s second fired and 
knocked off its head. At that moment 
the enemy came over the ridge, saw the 
dead bird, observed the distance, and 
learned from Gillis, the humorist’s second, 
that the feat had been performed by Mark 
Twain, for whom such, an exploit was 
nothing remarkable. They withdrew for 
consultation, and then offered a formal 
apology, after which peace was restored, 
leaving Mark with the honors of war. 


“However, this incident was the means 
of effecting another change in his life. 
There was a new law which prescribed 
two years’ imprisonment for anyone who 
should send, carry, or accept a challenge, 


The fame of the proposed duel had 
reached the capital, eighteen miles away, 
and the governor wrathfully gave orders 
for the arrest of all concerned, announcing 
his intention of making an example that 
would be remembered. A friend of the 
duelists heard of their danger, outrode 
the officers of the law, and hurried the 
parties over the border into California.” 

The other story is as follows: “Mark 
Twain made neither money nor fame with 
the Comstockers. While his work was 
remarkable, there were so many more 
urgent things to attract attention that 
they had no eyes or ears for literature. 
Homicides of almost daily occurrence, 
tragic accidents, sensations in mining 
developments, surging stock markets, as 
Sam Davis puts it, smothered the lesser 
affairs of the ledge. But, he continues, 
‘One day a thing happened that changed 
the whole tenor of the life of the man who 
is now recognized as the dean of the 
world’s humorists. 

“ ‘Clemens was standing on the corner 
of C and Union streets, when a mangy 
dog came up and rubbed its itching side 
against Clemens’ leg. 

“San did not move; he merely looked 
down and drawled out: “Well, if I’ve 
become a scratching post for Steve Gillis’ 
dogs, I’d better hit the trail.’ ” 

Whatever led him to San Francisco, 
it is known that he was gladly welcomed 
by the little coterie of literary Bohemians 
who were conducting the Golden Era and 
had just launched, under the pilotage of 
Charles Henry Webb, The Californian. 
This included Bret.Harte, Noah Brooks, 
F. C. Ewer, Prentice Mulford, Rollin 
Daggett, Macdonough Ford, Ina Cool- 
brith, Charles Warren Stoddard, Joaquin 
Miller, Ambrose Bierce and others. 

For six months he worked under 
George Barnes, the editor of the San 
Francisco Morning Call. And during 
this period he wrote quite a number of 
those shorter sketches which were after- 
ward published in book form. Among 
these were ‘‘Aurelia’s Unfortunate Young 
Man,” “Concerning Chambermaids,”’ 
“An Undertaker’s Chat,” etc. 

It must be confessed that this part of 
his life was neither profitable to him phys- 
ically, mentally nor spiritually. While 
it is heresy for me, as a Californian, to 
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say so, I do not think San Francisco was 
ever very beneficial to Mark Twain. In 
fact, no city ever was. He wes not 
made to reside in cities. It was all right 
for him to go there once in a while to give 
out what he had received and absorbed, 
but his life of growth was always spent 
out in the open, in the large things of 
nature, like the Mississippi River, the 
great country he had crossed in the over- 
land stage, and the wild, desert mining 
camps of Nevada and California. 

It was at this time that he was seen 
one day on Clay and Montgomery streets, 
leaning against a lamp-post with a cigar 
box under his arm. The wife of Captain 
Edward Poole, a bright and witty woman, 
happened to be passing by and, noticing 
him, extended her hand with the saluta- 
tion: “Why, Mark, where are you going 
in such a hurry?” 

“I’m mo-ov-i-n-g,” drawled Mark, at 
the same time opening his cigar-box and 
disclosing a pair of soeks, a pipe and two 
paper collars. 

His next move was to leave San Fran- 
cisco and go out into the majestic gran- 
deur of the Sierra Nevadas. Here he 
came in touch with that large life of the 
mines and quaint humor of the miners 
which he so graphecally pictures in his 
first acknowledged masterpiece, ‘The 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County.” 

The “Jumping Frog’’ at once gained 
him fame abroad as well as at home, but 
the world was not yet fully awakened to 
his ripening genius. 

“The Innocents Abroad’”’ forever deter- 
mined the career of Mark Twain. But 
in the meantime, while it was being 
issued, Mark returned to San Francisco, 
and the tide of prosperity not having yet 
turned his way, and money being “needed 
in his business,’’ he determined to give a 
lecture. His wonderful combination of 
literary ability and business sagacity 
is well shown by the unique methods 
which he followed to secure an audience. 
The following notice appeared in the daily 
papers, and was also distributed as a 
circular all over the city: 


HE MEETS OPPOSITION 


San Francisco, June 30, 1868. 
Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: Hearing that 


ou are about to sail for New York, in the- 


. M.S. 8S. eg Hage of the 6th of 
July, to publish a k, and learning with 


the deepest concern that you propose to read 
a chapter or two of that book in public before 
you go, we take this method of expressing our 
cordial desire that you will not. We beg and 
implore you do not. There is a limit to human 
endurance. 

We are your personal friends. We have 
your welfare at heart. We desire to see you 
prosper, and it is upon these accounts, and 
upon these only, that we urge you to desist 
from the new atrocity you contemplate. 

Yours truly, 


(Then followed a list of names of the 
best-known citizens of San Francisco, 
including W. H. L. Barnes, Rear-Admiral 
Thatcher, Noah Brooks, Major-General 
Halleck, Leland Stanford, Bret Harte, 
and concludes with “and 1500 in the 
steerage.’’ ) 


To this he replied—and notice how 
he begins it—‘‘to the 1500 and others.” 


San Francisco, June 30. 

To the 1500 and Others: It seems to me that 
your course is entirely unprecedented. Here- 
tofore, when lecturers, singeis, actors, and other 
frauds have said that they were about to leave 
town, you have always been the very first people 
to come out in a card beseeching them to hold 
on for just one night more, and inflict just one 
more performance on the public; but as soon as 
I want to take a farewell benefit, you come 
after me with a card signed by the whole com- 
munity and the Board of Aldermen praying me 
not to do it. But it isn’t of any use. You 
cannot move me from my fell purpose. I will 
torment the people if I want to. I have a better 
right to do it than these strange lecturers and 
orators that come here from abroad. It only 
costs the public a dollar apiece, and if they 
can’t stand it, what do they stay here for? 
Am I to go away and let them have peace and 
quiet for a year and a half, and then come 
back and only lecture them twice? What do 
you take me for? 

No, gentlemen, ask of me anything else, 
and I will do it cheerfully, but do not ask me 
not. to afflict the people. I wish to tell them 
all I know about Venice. I wish to tell them 
about the City of the Sea—that most venerable 
most brilliant and proudest Republic the world 
has ever seen. ‘I wish to hint at what it achieved 
in twelve hundred years, and what it cost in 
two hundred. I wish to furnish a deal of 
pleasant information, somewhat highly spiced, 
but still palatable, digestible, and eminently 
fitted for the intellectual stomach. My last 
lecture was not as fine as I thought it was, but I 
have submitted this last discourse to several 
able critics, and they have pronounced it good. 
Now, therefore, why should I with-hold it? 

Let me talk only just this once, and I will 
sail positively on the 6th of July, and stay 
away until I return from China—two years. 

Yours truly 


MARK TWAIN, 
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This letter immediately called forth 
further 


OMINOUS PROTESTS 


San Francisco, June 30. 

Mr. Mark Twain: Learning with profound 
regret that you have concluded to postpone 
your departure until the 6th of July, and learn- 
ing, also, with unspeakable grief, that you pro- 
pose to read from your forthcoming k, or 
lecture again before you go, at the New Mercan- 
tile Library, we hastén to beg of you that you 
will not do it. Curb this spirit of lawless vio- 
lence, and emigrate at once. Have the vessel’s 
bill for your passage sent to us. We will pay it. 


Your friends, 

Pacific Board of Brokers, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., 

The Merchants’ Exchange, 
Pacific Union Express Co., 
The Bank of California, 
Ladies’ Co-operative Union, 
S. F. Olympic Club, 

Cal. Typographical Union. 


San Francisco, June 30. 
Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: Will you start 
now, without any unnecessary delay? 
Proprietors of the Alia, Bulletin, Times, Call, 
Examiner, Figaro, Spirit of the Times, Dis- 
patch, News-Letter, Golden City, Golden Era, 
Dramatic Chronicle, Police Gazette, The Cali- 
fornian, The Overland Montlby. 


San Francisco, June 30. 


Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: Do not delay 
your departure. You can come back and 
lecture another time. In the language of the 
worldly, you can “cut and come again. 

Your friends, 


THE CLERGY. 


San Francisco, June 30. 
Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: You had better 
go. Yours, 


THE CHIEF OF POLICE. 


The climax of his “innocence’’ is 
reached in confounding the preparation 
for celebrating the “Fourth of July,” 
with a public demonstration over him- 
self. It was only “unavoidably delayed.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the 
lecture was a success, financially. 

His lecturing in San Francisco proved 
to be so successful that he was prevailed 


upon in 1873 to give a week’s lectures in 
England under the management of George 
Dolby, who had managed Charles Dick- 
ens’ lecture tour in America. The lec- 
tures were given in the Queen’s Concert 
Hall, Hanover Square, and met with 
immediate and unbounded success. 

It was to his friendship with Charles 
Warren Stoddard, the California poet 
and litterateur, that the world owes one 
of the finest pieces of biography ever 
written and certainly Mark Twain’s 
masterpiece, from a literary standpoint. 
I refer to his “Joan of Arc.” In it Mark 
has put all the passion and power of 
his life. It is the sweetest, tenderest, 
most sympathetic, appreciative and yet 
sane and forceful piece of writing he ever 
did, and it gives one such a vivid picture 
of Joan of Arc that, forever, after reading 
the book, she stands forth to the reader 
as one of the illumined personalities 
of literature, as well as of the world’s 
history. If you have time to read but 
one book through this year, let that book 
be Joan of Arc. 

Hence it will be seen that Mark Twain 
really began his literary life in California. 
It was a Californian who prevented his 
leaving the field of letters, when, dis- 
heartened with his want of success in San 
Francisco, he wished to desert it. It was 
San Franciscan friendship that gained 
him the opportunities which enabled him 
to ‘‘make good” to the world of literature 
and established his fame. It was Cali- 
fornia and the great West that filled his 
soul with that vast, comprehension 
of things that has given his humor 
so broad a philosophy. It was Cali- 
fornia that first assured him a welcome 
on the lecture platform, and it was 
Californian influence that, when all 
others had failed to encourage him to try 
serious work, finally overcame all ob- 
stacles and pointed out the way for the 
creation of his literary and biographical 
masterpiece to which I have so imper- 
fectly and inadequately referred. 


eager 
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CLEMENT A. WHITING 


By George Wharton James 











’ an automobile accident on Thurs- 
day, May 7th, the work on earth 
of Dr. Clement A. Whiting, of 
S688 South Pasadena, and chairman of 
the faculty of the Pacific College of 
Osteopathy, was suddenly brought to a 
close. Essentially endowed with the 
large, free, broad spirit of California, Dr. 
Whiting’s death is a great loss to this 
city, county and State. 

He was my friend, hence I may be 
partial, yet I but echo what scores have 
said when I write him a great man and 
true—an unselfish man, a lover at home 
and of his fellows, a patriotic citizen, a 
reverent thinker, a profound student, a 
kindly philosopher, and a devoted friend 
and servant of mankind. 

He was born on a farm near the village 
Tiskilwa, Illinois, November 26, 1856, of 
New England parents. His great-grand- 
father, Samuel Whiting, was a soldier in 
the revolutionary war. 

His early education was in the village 
school at Tiskilwa, then he had a year 
in the high school at Princeton, Illinois, 
after which he became a farmer, working 
on his father’s farm until August 15, 
1883, when he left to gain the professional 
training he needed for the larger life-work 
he had determined to enter upon. While 
on the farm the qualities that later en- 
deared him to his fellows began clearly 
to show themselves. One who knew 
him intimately during this period of his 
life, and since, writes me: “During 
these years he worked hard, lived plain- 
ly, and gave of his best to his farm duties. 
But he was studious. He was a close 
observer of plants and the various crops 
he raised, the habits and diseases of the 
farm animals, and gave his evenings and 
other leisure time to the study of philoso- 
phy and chemistry. As a young man he 
wes clean. Let me emphasize this—he 
was clean all over, inside and out. His 
language was chaste. He was never 


profane, and never touched tobacco or 
liquor in any form.” 

In these simple statements are found 
the secrets of his later life. He was in- 
dustrious, frugal, simple, giving of his 
best to the work at hand, studious, a 
close observer, a self-disciplinarian, clean, 
temperate, ambitious in the highest 
sense. He became a graduate of the 
University of lowa, post-graduate of the 
University of Illinois, University of 
California, National University and Le- 
land Standford University; teacher and 
deputy county superintendent of schools 
in lowa; professor of natural history, 
University of Utah, and at Hopkins 
Biological Laboratory, 98; D. O. Pacific 
College of Osteopathy, ’03, and professor 
of anatomy and histology in the same 
college from 1900 to 1914. He was a 
member of the California Board of 
Osteopathy Examiners, 1903-1906, and 
chairman of the Southern California 
Academy of Science, biological section. 
He was Health Officer for South Pasadena 
since 1908. 

For a number of years Dr. Whiting 
had been a liberal contributor to num- 
erous professional and scientific journals 
as well as a frequent contributor to the 
local press. His writings were always 
cleer and thoughtful, and given with the 
active desire to help his fellow-men, in 
this regard aiming for the same beneficent 
end as his sister, Lillian, whose books on 
The Life Radiant, The Life Beautiful, etc., 
have been read with interest and profit 
by many thousands all over the world. 

His funeral, held in South Pasadena, 
on Monday, May 11, was attended by 
a large number of the leading citizens in 
every walk of life of Los Angeles and 
Pasadena, as well as his own city, showing 
the high regard in which he was held. 
At that time Dr. Carle H. Phinney made 
an address from which I make the follow- 
ing extracts, regretting that the limits of 
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CLEMENT A. WHITING, 
of the Pacific School of Osteopathy 


our space prevent the printing of the 
address in its entirety: . 

“For nearly fifteen years it has been 
my privilege almost daily to see Dr. 
Whiting; first as a student, then as his 
associate, and later, as his brother, 
almost. I have been close to him in his 
home, in his lecture-room, in his private 
laboratory, at the head of the college, 
recognized everywhere for the high stan- 
dard of efficiency he insisted upon main- 


taining, out in the open, before large 
assemblages and in public life. I have 
eaten with him, slept with him, played 
with him, fought with him; have talked 
with him soberly about life and its 
secrets, about the innermost thoughts of 
a man’s life, about his God and his re- 
lation to his fellows, and I have yet to 
find the man—and I have gotten beyond 
the years of boyhood—who is his equal 
in his broad knowledge, scientific or 
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general, in breadth of spirit, in depth of 
sympathy, in generosity for others, in 
gentleness and forbearance. He pos- 
sessed with this a firmness and integrity 
of purpose which held him rigidly to the 
pursuance of any course which he be- 
lieved right, no matter what the cost. 

“His Creator endowed him, not with 
great physical perfection, not with strik- 
ing comliness, not with great physical 
strength nor stately bearing, but with an 
openness of countenance and directness 
of manner and simplicity which attracted 
his causual acquaintance, and a brilliant 
mentality which commanded the im- 
mediate respect and admiration of the 
profoundest scholar. 

“T would I had the words to tell you 
of his love, devotion, charity, forbearance, 
unselfishness, generosity, love of right 
and truth, hate of wrong and selfishness 
and his fidelity to principles. I would I 
could show you his home life, life in 
college, in lecture-room, his place and 
work in the institution over which he 
presided, in the city, in his profession 
and in public. 

“A busy life kept him much away from 
home, and many thought him careless 
of its comforts, but it was far different; 
his love of home was deep-seated, his 
love of comfort, of the association of 
friends, the joy of hospitality, the 
solicitude for his cbildren and their 
development, the devotion to his wife 
and his desire for her happiness. Could 
you see as I have, the letters it was his 
custom to write upon undertaking any 
long journey, you would know his own 
sincere expressions of care for these loved 
ones and for his nearest friends. 

“TI would I could picture his place in 
the college he loved. He was a man who 
knew more about more things than any 
other man I ever knew. To this fund 
of knowledge he added continually, and 
from this store gave as freely as the sun 
gives light. With a scientifically-trained 
mind, a thorough student of history and 
economics, a lover of Shakespeare and 
all good literature, his lectures to his 
students were replete with fact and 
figure and pregnant with suggestion. 
To every one he was Professor Whiting, 
the title carrying from his general ac- 
quaintances, a designation of respect for 
his learning; from his students, a designa- 


tion of love and devotion. The institu- 
tion he headed has for years, under his 
guidance, set the standard for high 
educational development and thorough 
training. 

“T can think of no greater sacrifice 
than that of a man’s life to a principle, 
and Dr. Whiting sacrificed all to the 
principle embodied in the strong educa- 
tion made possible in the college of 
medicine of his choice, giving to it his 
love of home and the association of loved 
ones, the love of comfort and the ex- 
pression of hospitality, personal prefer- 
ment, when he might have had more 
important positions, the best years of 
his life and a natural store of great 
energy that he might direct and build a 
creditable college. It stands a monu- 
ment to his worth and devotion. : 

“Dr. Whiting was a man unaccustomed 
to show or ostentation. I am sure he 
would look upon this gathering as un- 
necessary, upon the words here spoken 
of him as far beyond his due and his 
passing of little moment. He was ac- 
customed to say that no man ever lived 
whose place could not be better filled by 
some other. Yet how could we other- 
wise let him pass and do him the honor 
we feel, how otherwise show our appre- 
ciation of having struck hands with one 
of Nature’s noblemen. 

“He has gone out of life much as | 

have often heard him express the desire 
to go, suddenly out of his work—not at 
a time when the sun of usefulness had 
set for him, but while the light of op- 
portunity to do useful work still shone 
and the day was bright with the pleasure 
of doing. The light of health and 
strength was his, so vigorous for his 
Ga «6. « 
“Dr. Whiting was not a religious man 
in the orthodox sense, yet in a broad 
catholic sense possessed of a deeply re- 
ligious nature. To him the love of 
truth, not the truth as applied to any 
belief or dogma, but truth as revealed 
in Nature and the wondrous manifesta- 
tions of natural law, was his lode-star. 
He loved right and freedom, loved his 
neighbor, applied the great golden rule, 
not because he required aught of his 
neighbor, but because he recognized the 
great brotherhood of man. 

“T have asked him many times of his 
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belief, and it was always in the unfold- 
ing, always in the growing. I am sure 
he had a creed, but it was a creed not 
limited by words or phrases—one with 
which each new fact or experience or 
deduction broadened with his life, and so 
should until his life’s end. His religion, 
deep-rooted in his every cell, was a re- 
ligion of service to his fellow-man and 
his deeper needs, coming first to his 
family for its development, for its com- 
fort and the joy of normal pleasure, as 
also of anticipation of its future needs; 
next to his friends, in whose behalf he 
would spend himself lavishly if only they 
had need of any assistance or uplift or 
encouragement; then to the profession 
and the people to whom he gave all of 
time, all of a scientific mind, scientifi- 
cally trained, of a rare judgment and a 
keen vision, for their betterment and life. 
Far beyond the ordinary he seemed to 


analyze the inherent motives for a man’s 
acts, and with real charity looked beyond 
the deed to the desire to do or to become. 
Gentle as a mother with the weak of 
mind or body or spirit, he was strong in 
the defense of any wronged. Tender as 
a women in the presence of suffering, 
and as sympathetic, he was hard and 
stern in his hatred of wrong and the mean 
in men’s lives. . . . 

“Out there, somewhere in the great 
universe, in which nothing is ever lost 
and nothing forgotten, must be the real 
Clement A. Whiting, and while we have 
here today his mortal body to remind 
us of his life and keep the memory of his 
being and doing, we cannot believe 
otherwise than that sometime we shall 
again have the privilege of feeling the 
inspiration of close touch with this great 
soul.”” 


Lenmnnell 
To Clement A. Whiting 


By Louisa Burns, M. Sc., D. O. 


Life, bere unfinished, in what distant clime, 

What air and food and sun can give the 
growth 

To that still nobler vision, kindlier worth, 

That best fulfills what this short life in- 
spired? 

Eyes—gifted still for seeing, closed too soon 

On earth—what new land meets your kindly 
vision, 

As, still more kindly, still more keen your 
seeing, 

More glorious landscapes greet your new- 
found sight? . 

Hands—full of strength for ever-kindly 
helping, . 

What new work waits your earnest friendly 
deeds? . 

Are all their strength and quiet skill availing 

In loving service for your new world’s 
needs? 


O Spirit, great beyond our human seeing, 

O Love, all buman-warm, divinely free, 

O Wisdom, keen with more than mortal 
vision— 


What land is richer by your dwelling there? 


Do you still see your life on earth abiding? 

Still see your thought, your bigh ideals 
ins piring 

To kindlier vision, all your friends on 
earth? 

Does your affection see the love still beaming 

That your great friendship kindled? Can 
you see, 

Mi even keener insight, how this world- 
ife 

Is cleaner, finer, saner, for your living? 

Ob, storms that beat upon this life, still 
living— 

Ob, sun and love that warmed and cheered— 

Oh, memories of the wise kind answers 

That met the tears and love and storms and 
cheer— 

Abide with us, until each aspiration 
Your life has breathed shall be expressed 
in love 
Unfailing, 
truth 
Unshackled, that alone can make earth free. 


earth-wide honor, and the 
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ee GARDEN 


By Fannie Harley 





A TRAGEDY IN THE Y 


“When you have a friend that’s true, 
Don’t forsake the old one for the new.” 
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H! it was such a delightful party. 
There was Billy ’Possum, with the 
most beautiful blue ribbon on his 
neck, and Teddy Bear wearing 

one of gorgeous red, and all the dolls from 
tiny china Amy to beautiful bisque Ethel 
in cleanest and newest frocks. Every- 
body was happy while *’Ittie Bullie and 

Velma-Nelle, acting as host and hostess, 

served the lemonade and cakes and 

candies. A more perfect day never was, 
and the tables set under the beautiful 
shade trees presented a picture of Fairy- 
land. All day the children had been here 
in the warm balmy air, but as the sun 
began to set the Sand Man came around, 
and when Mama came to bring in the 
garden party, Velma-Nelle and ’Ittie 

Bullie were fast asleep, and when they 

awoke what a tale they had to tell! 

Suddenly a terrible commotion arose 
in the garden—such a disturbance that 
Velma-Nelle and ’Ittie Bullie crept into 
the grotto by the fountain for safety, 
they were so frightened. Even the moon 
was frightened, or she was very, very sad, 
because she pulled the fleecy white 
clouds over her face and dried her tears 
on her lacy edges. Gathered together in 
groups stood the flowers, grumbling and 
murmuring. Louder and louder grew 
the noise and the children trembled in 
their hiding place. Holly Hock screeched 
so shrilly the stars jumped with fright, 
and Big Dipper spilled some of his water. 
Hore Hound’s bay reached to the skies, 
and Dog Star, eyes brighter than ever, 
growled until the whole Dog Family in 
the garden answered him. So excited 
became Dog Bane that he upset_his 
poisonous milk on poor gentle little Dog 
Violet’s new dress. 

“QO, don’t be so careless,’ whispered 
Dog Brier as she spread out her pink 
and white petals. “Some day our fam- 
ily will come into prominence too, if we 


are patient and try.” 





But her words were nearly drowned by 
a low growl which came from Dandy Lion 
who had stretched himself to such a 
height the whole garden was startled. 

“T may not be any relation to him, but 
I am yellow, and that is one of his colors.”’ 

“Pooh, Pooh!”’ challenged Fox Tail, and 
shook his fluffy head in Dandy Lion’s 
face. 

“T’ll fix you for that,” snarled Dandy, 
and lunged forward to strike Fox Tail, 
but before succeeding, Fox Glove struck 
him such a powerful blow he lay writhing 
on the garden walk. 

“OQ, shame, shame!” came from a 
group of Lady Slippers on the other side 
of the garden. ‘Who ever would have 
thought Fox Glove would spoil her 
beautiful pink and lavender clothes in 
such a way!” 

“T do not think her clothes are so 
beautiful,” suggested Lady Smock, and 
she spread her own gaudy gown before 
the assemblage. 

“Nor I,” agreed Lady Tresses as a soft 
Zephyr threw her spiral flowers around 
her face. 

“Jealousy again,” cried Lady Slipper, 
and stamped her foot so hard that Snap 
Dragon, who had lain quite still all this 
time, raised his head of many colors and 
snapped till the garden shook. 

“What is the matter here?” came a 
rusty voice from the other end of the 
walk, and Snap Weed stuck his head out 
of a crack where he had hidden all 
summer. 

“Oh! don’t you know?” cried all the 
garden in chorus. “Don’t you see those 
conceited flowers near the green-house? 
They haven’t spoken to us since spring.” 
Then they all listened. 

“T am sure we will be just the thing,” 
chuckled Tiger Lily as she fanned her 
companions with her black blotched 
sepals. “You see, black is going to be 
one of the smartest colors this season.”’ 


, 
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“Quite so,’ chimed in Tiger Flower, 
“and spots and stripes of yellow and 
black like these I wear.” 

A sob penetrated every corner of the 
garden. Helter skelter ran Hare Bell 
to find out whence it came. There in 
the middle of the garden, leaning on the 
arm of Teddy Bear, was Billy ’Possum, 
his blue bow all crushed, his poor short 
little legs all trembling, and great salty 
tears running down his cheeks and along 
his whiskers. 

“Don’t take it so hard,” pleaded 
Teddy Bear. “It might not be so, and 
even if it is, you must be brave. You 
should do as I do. Every time I suffer 
a great disappointment I take a trip. 
This year I am going to South America.” 

But the sobs came louder than ever, 
and Billy ’Possum’s tears fell so fast the 
children thought they heard the ‘““Honk’”’ 
of the Gooseberries that were coming to 
swim in the pool he was making. Up 
and down the garden they wandered, 
the flowers mingling their tears with 
Billy’s. But when they reached the 
green-house there was no sympathy, 
only low menacing growls and unkind 
remarks from the Tiger family. 

“T am sure black and yellow is much 
prettier than gray or even brown,” and 
a large Tiger Lily, whose spots were 
particularly bright, turned up her nose 
right in Billy’s and Teddy’s faces. 

Suddenly all the Blue Bells in the 
garden began to ring; a great blast came 
from the Trumpet Flowers; every inmate 
of the garden stood as if transfixed. 

“Oh, there he comes now!” gasped 
Billy and fell fainting on the breast of 
Teddy Bear. 

The children wanted to run to him and 
comfort him, but they dared not. So 
they just crept out of the grotto and hid 
behind the Passion Vine near the gate. 
Louder came the blare of the Trumpets, 
and the Bells rang so joyously many of 
them fell to the ground. “All the Clouds 
had been drawn down to the edge of the 
Sky; the Stars pinned back the curtains 
of Night; and the Moon forgetting her 
tears stood still to see what was going to 
happen next. For the third time came 
the blast from the Trumpets, and the 
gate opened. Down the path swaggered 
the cause ofiall the excitement, the most 
innocent expression upon his face, dressed 


in the most beautiful stripes of orange 
and black, a black patent-leather collar 
around his neck with his name inscribed 
in red. A gasp went up as he came in 
sight. Everyone was anxious to speak 
to him. The children fairly danced to 
touch him, and even Teddy Bear drew 
near to look at the beautiful green eyes, 
big baby jaws of black and white, and 
the lovely whiskers of this Cub that had 
caused such a commotion. 

In trying to get a better view of the 
newcomer, Lark Spur stepped on poor 
little Chick Weed who peeped so piti- 
fully Cock’s Comb was in honor bound to 
challenge him to a duel. The angry 
flowers fought so desperately they would 
have torn each other to pieces had not 
Golden Rod laid on some blows and 
straightened them out speedily. But 
the trouble was not over yet. Bull 
Rush, thinking Golden Rod was after 
him, in his excitement, rushed into the 
Cow plot, upsetting the Milkweed, knock- 
ing over the Buttercups and frightening 
Cow Comb and Cow Pea so badly they 
fled in one direction, while Cow Parsley 
and Cow Parsnip ran bellowing in ano- 
ther. Order never would have been 
restored, but just then Cat Nip and Cat 
Mint began to dance to a tune Cat Tail 
played on the Fiddle Dock, and Cow 
Slip, becoming frisky, jumped clear over 
the Moon and ran at full speed down the 
Milky Way. Little Dog Violet and the 
children laughed so heartily that every 
one else in the garden began to laugh 
too, and Dish Plant and Spoon Wort 
jumped upon Horse Radish and ran 
away. 

From a big clump of Organ Cactus 
came the sounds of a lovely march, and 
with the Trumpet Flowers leading out 
the Striped Stranger started again 
through the garden. Falling in line be- 
hind him came the Lords and Ladies of 
the Tiger Family, whispering, gossiping 
about the beautiful black and orange 
colors. ‘ 

“No use to be behind the times,” 
bruskly spoke up Dandy Lion, “espe- 
cially since my color matches,” and he 
fell in behind the Tiger Lilies. 

“Did you ever!’ yelped Dog Bane in 
surprise. “Well, we might as well go 
too,” and he trotted into line. 

With his arms full of snowy blossoms, 
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Dog Wood, who claimed relationship on 
account of his name, beckoned to Dog 
Brier, who tucked up her pink and white 
petals, and tiny Dog Violet, who came 
on behind. 

“Looks as if they are all following 
that Cub,” sneered Fox Tail, but he 
dashed in behind the Dogs, nearly scar- 
ing them to death, and dragged Fox 
Glove with him. 

The procession was long and brilliant 
—such colors you never before saw—and 
the children also ran to join the happy 
throng. 

“You'd better walk in front of us,” 
suggested Lady Slipper, Lady Smock and 
Lady Tresses, “you might step on our 
trains.” But Lady Fern curled up her 
fronds and walked behind them. 

My, how long the procession was 
growing! When Velma-Nelle and ’Ittie 
Bullie looked back they saw, trailing way 
on behind, Snap Dragon and Snap Weed. 
The garden was empty, save for Billy 
’Possum and Teddy Bear, who stood in 
the door of the green-house looking 
utterly dumfounded and broken-hearted 
that the children, too, should forsake 
them. 

The march of the Organ Cactus kept 
up all the way, and at last the procession 
came to a beautiful White House. The 
Trumpets blared loud and long. All 
the flowers and the children stood 
to attention, The mysterious one mount- 
ed the wide steps, and as the great 
doors swung open he growled out in 
the most approved style, 

“WOODY TIGER, THE NEW 
WHITE HOUSE MASCOT.” 

+ » * * 

During the last two presidential ad- 
ministrations there has been an official 
toy mascot. In the time of President 
Roosevelt’s strenuous term of office, 
Teddy Bear came into prominence 
through the skillful pen of Cliff Berry- 
man, cartoonist for the Washington Star, 
which suggested to toy manufacturers 
the world over the idea of making them. 


Teddy Bear was succeeded, but not 
eclipsed, since he seems to be here to 
stay, by Billy Possum, of Taft adminis- 
tration fame. And now with the Wilson 
administration still young, “Woody Ti- 
ger’ has come to claim his own. 

Long before election, while employed 
with things more serious than toys and 
mascots, Mrs. Wade Hampton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., conceived the idea of the 
present mascot, and over and over again 
the name “Woody Tiger” flashed across 
her mind. Obeying the message sent 
to her, as soon as the election was over, 
and finding that her vision of “Woody 
Tiger” had been prophetic, she hastened 
the manufacture of this delightful Cub, 
which bids fair to become as prominent as 
Teddy Bear. 

Mrs. Hampton is the daughter-in-law 
of General Wade Hampton, of South 
Carolina, the Confederate chieftain. 
Having lost her fortune a few years ago, 
she entered the newspaper world in New 
York, later taking up her residence in 
Washington, where she received the in- 
spirational idea of ‘Woody Tiger,” sub- 
sequently presenting him to President 
Wilson. Those who have seen the one 
at the White House say, “He’s the 
cutest, sweetest, most adorable thing 
ever seen.” 

This mascot is especially fitting since 
it is a miniature Princeton tiger, and 
considering President Wilson’s long as- 
sociation with that university, as faculty 
member and later president, the ingen- 
ious originator of “Woody Tiger” could 
not have conceived of anything more 
fitting. 

Long life to “Woody Tiger!” May his 
sojourn here among us be so appreciated 
during his four years’ engagement that 
we will cling to him and beg him never to 
depart. 





*“°Tttie Bullie” is a child’s mispronun- 
ciation of Little Brother. That was the 
nearest Velma-Nelle could come to the 
proper pronunciation 
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The Rancho and the Basket--A Bit of 2 


Southern California History and a Woven Prophesy 


By Clara Hunt Smallwood 








HERE the Santa Rosa Mountains 
curve down to meet the Salton 
g Sea, down where the Point-of- 

™ Rocks is, some ten years ago 
thrived a vineyard and a grove of fig 
trees; they were planted there by dusky 
people of a tribe from Arizona, near the 
springs of Agua Dulce. Filled with fish 
and edged with tules were these springs 
in the oasis. Clumps of palm trees 
sheltered wigwams of the good old 
Westland—made of arrow-weeds and 
palm leaves, walled with weeds that grew 
around them, roofed with fans that 
waved above them. Thus dwelt Jose 
and his family in the land of the Ca- 
huillas; peacefully they lived and labored, 
tilled the soil and reaped the harvest. 
Crude was the plow Jose fashioned from 
the great limb of an oak tree brought 
with much labor from the mountains. 
He fashioned a smoother also, and taught 
two strong ponies to draw them. Fences 
he built encircling patches of corn and 
beans and melons. Cattle grazed on his 
pastures and poultry ranged about the 
wigwams. The orchard grew, the vines 
flourished and the cattle multiplied. 
The sons and daughters grew to be like 
their parents and possessed all the an- 
cestral reverence for the aged. 

As Jose and his family lived the 
simple life “under the fig and vine,” 
they were told the old story by the 
friends who came to visit of the waters 
that once filled the valley, “as long ago 
as the lives of five old, old men.” They 
showed them the antient beach-line 
where still the sands stretched white and 
undisturbed, save where the waters from 
the canyons cut down across when the 
rainstorms washed the sides of all the 
mountains. Showed them once again 
the water-mark against the rocks far 
above them. Shook their heads and 
said, ““No bueno, no good, Jose. Some 
day the Big Water come again, then you 





loose your rancho and your houses. 
Come with us and live on rabbits, on 
the cakes we make from flour sweet of 
the mesquite beans, and on pinyons which 
we gather every summer on the moun- 
tains.” Jose only listened well and 
labored on, entertaining yearly all his 
friends when the harvest was at hand, 
living with them once a year during their 
Fiesta to return the visit. 

Then some white men who loved the 
liberty that comes of thought and labor, 
were digging channels miles away into 
which they were turning water from a 
river which is colored. It was to irri- 
gate broad acres far away in another 
valley. The channel’s course lay below 
sea-level, and when the higher waters 
came flooding from the melting snows in 
spring-time, it tore asunder mere dirt 
banks, turned the waters swiftly rushing, 
till once more the river began as of yore 
to fill the basin. Jose heard about this 
from his eldest son, Francisco, when he 
came home from the Mission—heard it 
from the other Indians when they met 
down at the village. 

Time wore on and many efforts failed 
to stop the wayward flow. Three times 
Jose entertained his friends, and in the 
evening, after the guests had all departed, 
he and his faithful wife, Maruja, sat out 
on the slope above the rancho. Out 
beyond The Point they saw a streak of 
darkness creeping up into the valley 
where it dips and is the lowest; creeping, 
creeping o’er the salt lands; reaching like 
an arm through the pass from that 
other valley where the great body was 
lying. Nearer, nearer crept the water, 
rising slowly; wider grew the space of 
darkness as each evening these two 
silent people sat out in the open—sat 
and looked upon the growing darkness 
in the center of the valley. 

Truly has it been said that in weaving 
their marvelous baskets the Indian women 
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weave stories, in which are told by the 
beautifully simple patterns and the colors 
which are It was so with old 
Maruja. Aged now, she sat all day 
weaving baskets, leaving the heavier 
tasks to the daughters. Dark was she 
and very wrinkled, and the wisp of hair 
that strayed from below her turban was 
as white as the sands upon the beach- 
line. Squatting flat before her little 
house all day long one might behold her. 
No expression of anxiety rested on her 
parched old face, still one might read a 
brooding sadness—sadness deepening as 
she saw the salt-fields narrow, as she 
looked out through the fig trees and saw 
the children sporting in the water. It 
was the sight of these children’s children 
that caused her grief, for she saw the loss 
before them—the sorrow that her people 
all were knowing. 

Day after day old Maruja sorted reeds 
and prepared them, bleached a few and 
dyed many. Dyed some blue and coiled 
them; just a few she colored green; fewer 
still she bleached and coiled. Then the 
basket she had planned was early started 
—started at the dawning, when all the 
sky was a gloomy slate hue, and all the 
world was grey and solemn. Carefully 
she wove the bottom of her basket, 
glancing often down across the narrow 
strip of land that lay below the orchard. 
She was thinking of the days gone by— 
thinking how she had longed for peace to 
lead her to the days that welcome the 
Hereafter. Dropping then her eyes to 
her weaving, she would think about that 
creeping water, and the sorrow of her 
people. Oval did she shape the perfect 
thing that was to hold her thoughts of 
ruin and of desolation—oval like the 
valley. Up it curved, and still no color 
had she used but dark blue for the water. 

One day when the basket curved well 
upward, and was still like a bowl of 
dark blue water, Jose watched, but spoke 
not as she wove some bleached reeds 
over; nearly round she carried them, 
then slowly threaded in some strands of 
green, then more bleached reeds to 
represent the sands, adding more each 
time to the green that would form the 
vines and fig trees. Plainly, now, all 
read the story the poor old soul was re- 
cording in this quaintly touching fashion. 
At length she laid the work finished on 


the low roof of palm leaves. No, the 
water did not fill the basin; it just came 
up around the rancho, the sands stretch- 
ing to the beach-line where the basket 
weaving ended. 

Tourists came and bought Maruja’s 
baskets; asked the prices, haggled ever, 
till she saw her labor sold for half that 
she had counted. When asked the price 
of this last one, the oval basket with the 
strange new pattern, “No sabe,” always 
came the answer. 

The Sunday came that Jose entertained 
their friends for the last time. All the 
morning carts and horses hurried south- 
ward. Carts with mothers, maids and 
children dressed in gayest colored gar- 
ments; horses bearing graceful riders, 
straight and proud and manly. 

“Buenas dias, Pablo, Juan. Where 
you go today?” 

“Jose’s rancho,” comes the answer. 
“Matar patos, comer higos.” Kill ducks, 
eat figs; feast on fruit and flesh—so 
would they be entertained. When once 
a beef was roasted now, there were birds 
as well. Birds to kill with surest wea- 
pons, birds to pluck and charm the 
palate, water cool to bathe and row in— 
much these wicked waters brought to add 
to the festivities. “Eat, drink and be 
merry—,” so did the guests at Jose’s 
rancho. Thoughtful always of their host 
and hostess, the Cahuillas looked upon 
the new-made basket, read the prophesy 
of death that was overtaking vines and 
fig trees, shook their heads in silent sym- 
pathy and to cheer and help forget— 
made merry. 

Doubly gay was the throng this year 
beside the Great Salt Sea, for a wedding 
party also was among them. The bride, 
the daughter of the son, Francisco; the 
groom, a fine young fellow finished from 
the college. Father Michael came each 
week to the reservation, and it was there, 
at the Mission church underneath the 
shining cross, that these two, Rosa and 
Martin, were united. Just to gratify her 
aged grandparents, they celebrated the 
marriage ceremony that united them in 
Arizona many years before. A wedding 
basket Maruja had among her treasures, 
which she filled with corn-meal porridge; 
Rosa’s uncle, old Chappo from down at 
El Molina, sprinkled pollen on the top to 
form a cross within a circle. Solemnly 
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the bride and groom sat down with the 
basket placed between them, pouring 
water for the cleansing of each other’s 
fingers. First the groom and then the 
bride tasted by dipping with two fingers 
where the lines of pollen met. Once 
again and still they tasted till each had 
taken from the five sacred points of the 
pollen-sprinkled porridge. Then the 
guests, with much fun and laughter, 
gaily finished what remained. The feeble 
old Maruja then presented to the newly- 
wedded couple the basket that she had 
made to record the end that was coming 
to the rancho. So, with feasting and 
with dancing, story-telling, and much 
joking, passed the day at Jose’s rancho. 


Once again, and for the last time, the 
two old people sat out in the open when 
their guests had all departed. Silent 
they were asever. So dark was the night 
they could not see the waters that were 
now so near they could hear them pacing 
restlessly, eager to drown their trees and 
vines. Oh, but could the rushing streams 
be checked till once more the harvest. 
It was failure after failure till against 
the lower trunks the waves splashed 
when a wind swept across the dark blue 
sheet of water—a wind that was always 


cool now when once the hot sands cut 
their faces. 
* * * * 

Where the Santa Rosa Mountains 
curve down to meet the Salton Sea, 
down where the Point-of-Rocks is, some 
ten years ago thrived a vineyard and a 
grove of fig trees. As the basin nearly 
filled with water from a river which is 
colored, it came up around the rancho, 
driving westward all the people, driving 
westward all their cattle—only stayed 
the grove and vineyard and the homes 
of weeds and palm leaves. When the 
fathers of the railroad checked the 
swiftly-rushing streams, the water soon 
began to sink away. Now we see the 
ghastly figures of the fig trees bare and 
leafless, and the naked little vineyard 
pitiful as rows of headstones marking 
each a life extinguished. Still they 
stand there, bleaching skeletons out 
upon the show-white crust of alkali—all 
that’s left of Jose’s rancho—all that’s 
left of vines and fig trees. They tell the 
tale and more plainly than all in books 
record how the dusky tribes are going, 
leaving naught but bones behind them 
to tell of days when they ruled and 
flourished. They are crowded ever west- 
ward to the land of gloom and sorrow— 
to the gateway of the village of the 
crosses. 
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CALIFORNIA 
By Alfred Hitch 


From land of sleet and snow, 
And winter winds that blow, 
Let’s gather all and go 

To California— 
Vast land of warmth and light, 
The sun is shining bright 


In California. 


In air that tastes like wine, 
The flower and the vine 
Are green and growing fine 


In California; 


And life is glad and free 
On mountain and by sea, 


In California. 
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By Mrs. Imogene Sailor 
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IN wandering through the hills and 
| valleys of Southern California I 

have found many beautiful places 

along the winding streams and in 
the deep ravines; but surely there is no 
lovelier spot than this. For some time 
I have been idly following the course of a 
narrow, placid little river. Here it 
broadens, ripples lazily over the stones 
in its shallow bottom and then goes 
dancing on to lose itself in the twisting 
canyon farther on. 

A great flat rock which Dame Nature 
has kindly thrown in the center of the 
stream offers a seductive resting place, 
and I lose no time in taking advantage of 
it. Grey old oaks and tall sycamores 
border each side of the water, leaning 
over to dip their branches or meeting 
overhead in a lacy green canopy. At 
the foot of the softly curving hills to my 
right runs the country road to San 
Diego and on the other side higher hills 
rise sharply up, the purple shadows in 
their sides showing here and there above 
the tree tops. 

Now and then a tiny water-snake 
glides past my rocky island, or a school 
of little silver fish go whisking by. 
Through the wonderful hush a leaf drifts 
down now and then or a bird flashes 
down for a dip and a drink. Two little 
green lizards scurry busily around a 
tree-trunk; a dragon-fly ruffles the sur- 
face of the water with glimmering blue 
wings. 

My thoughts go wandering back along 
the years to a time long ago when all 
these gnarled old trees were but slender 
saplings, when deer, wild-cats and moun- 
tain lions came down from the hills to 
drink from the river. It is said that a 
band of Indians camped a mile or so 
farther down the trail beside the now 
famous Iron Spring. In their wander- 
ings through the adjacent country they 
had found gold and so for a long time 


they staid beside the spring, hunting and 
fishing. Occasionally they made trips 
to the nearest settlement of white men 
to trade their gold for supplies of various 
kinds. 

One day a solitary white man appeared 
on horseback. He rode slowly on, fol- 
lowing the course of the river and 
finally stopped beside a clear little spring 
bubbling up from under the roots of an 
immense sycamore tree. Here he cleared 
a small space and spent days building a 
tiny cabin, all of stone, and strong as a 
fortress. A large fire-place almost filled 
one end of the cabin, and the place was 
rudely but comfortably furnished with 
articles fashioned by his own hands. 

The only white man for miles around, 
he roamed the hills on horseback, hunted 
and fished, and became a familiar figure 
in the town where, like the Indians, he 
rode in for supplies. He was young and 
apparently well-educated, but, while 
cheerful and companionable with the 
men of the settlement, would never talk 
of himself nor of his own affairs. Even 
his name was a mystery. 

After a while his visits suddenly ceased 
and the village knew him no more. A 
few men rode out to his cabin, but found 
it deserted, and a search of the surround- 
ing hills and valleys brought no results. 
The Indians also had gone, leaving no 
trace behind them. Had the man stum- 
bled upon the gold of the Indians and 
been killed by them, or had he become 
lost in the mountains and fallen a prey 
to wild animals? None could tell, and 
neither man nor Indians were ever heard 
of again. For several years the horse 
was seen grazing on the hills or drinking 
at the river, but finally it too disappeared. 

The little cabin was gradually disman- 
tled of its rude furnishings and curious 
hands wrecked the fire-place in search of 
gold. Stone by stone the place was torn 
till nothing remained but the foundation. 
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Slowly the years passed. Settlers 
straggled in and built their adobe houses. 
Waving fields of corn and grain covered 
the hill-sides, vineyards and olive or- 
chards beautified the valleys. But along 
the little river and beside the bubbling 
spring nothing is changed. The dim 
aisles of the trees are the same, and the 
rocky basin of the cold pool still mirrors 


them in its quiet surface. As twilight 
falls, the morning dove calls to her mate 
and the coyote slinks down fearfully for 
an evening drink. Over the scattered 
rocks of the old stone cabin the poison 
ivy has thrown its lure of beauty, and 
through its leaves the pale moon searches 
with wandering silvery fingers, but he 
who is dead keeps his secret well. 


RENUNCIATION 


By Jo. Hartman 


Let my bright dreams, Ob Lord, that idly 
died, 
Spring into life as deeds of noble worth! 
Let me forget self with its greed and lust, 
As brotherliness in me is giv’n birth! 


I have desired great riches and great wealth, 
And struggled long to reach the goal of 
Fame; 
Now I beseech Thee for a chance to give 
A kindly cup of water in Thy name! 


Too long I leaned upon a broken reed— 
When love I thought the thing most won- 
Crous fair; 
Now I have learned that Friendship ever is 
Of earth’s store of treasures the gift most 
rare! 


Beauty I have coveted. Now I ask 
Only the peace of soul that all may see, 
And seeing, seek! For every day mis-s pent, 
I crave some good to do, some path, may be, 


To smooth for some poor tired wanderer’s 
feet! 
My own have trod the weary ways of sin, 
And I would shield him from the pitfalls 
there 
Concealed in tempting guise with death 
within! 


T his breast of mine bas all of sorrow known; 
Who, then, could better share a brother’s 
cares? 
Ab, penance would I gladly do might I 
Absolve the world with my eternal 
prayers! 


Each evening when I count my rosary 
Of blessings in the silence, one by one,— 
And cancelled debts—in deep humility 
I thank Thee for the lesson but begun, 
Renunciation! 
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By} Eloise Bibb} Thompson 








D a seer arisen three hundred 
years ago, prophsying as has 
John Daniels recently in his work 
called Jn Freedom’s Birthplace, 
“that some of America’s poets and most 
powerful orators will emerge from the 
negro people,” he would have been 
hooted as a fool. The black, naked, 
desperate “brute labor’ brought into 
this country by the Dutch traders bore 
no marks of artistic possibilities. The 
world has been accustomed to thinking 
with Oliver Wendell Holmes that “Our 
scholars come chiefly from a privileged 
order, just as out best fruits come from 
well-known grafts.” For this reason men 
have been unprepared for the truth that 
now is making itself felt, that beneath 
the black rind of the most commonplace 
Negro, in spite of his heritage of ignorance 
and servitude, there lies a world of 
melody, both beautiful and original.® 

The black man had been in bondage a 
hundred and fifty years in this country 
when the poems of an ex-slave girl, 
Phyllis Wheatly, were published in Lon- 
don, with the endorsement of some of 
the most distinguished men of that time. 
She was one of the first women to achieve 
literary distinction in America. The 
fact that a hundred and twenty years 
passed by before another black American 
poet gave expression to the emotions of 
his people, was due rather to the Negro’s 
lack of opportunity than to his want of 
endowment, for many free Negroes of 
New Orleans won distinction in ante- 
bellum days as composers of music and 
writers of popular ballads. 

It was destined, however, that Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, born of slave parents 
in the year of 1872, should prove the 
literary possibilities of his race. Paul’s 
parents were both aspiring and indus- 
trious; what little learning they pos- 
sessed was wholly self-taught. As a 
child his mother’s soul burned with ap- 







preciation for the poems of great writers 
as she heard them from the lips of her 
master while sitting as his feet as he 
read to his wife. The music of the meter 
first attracted her ear, her imagination 
was soon stirred and a great desire for 
self-improvement took possession of her. 
Her dreams were realized in her son, who, 
born in the glorious days of freedom in 
the town of Dayton, Ohio, was able to 
pursue a course of study until he gradu- 
ated from high school. 
RPHis father having died seven years 
before that event, the duty of caring for 
himself and his mother now rested on 
the boy. His services as an elevator boy 
were accepted after a time and rewarded 
with the sum of four dollars weekly. 
The battle with extreme poverty, dis- 
appointed hopes of literary advancement, 
lack of opportunity because of racial 
prejudice seemed long and fierce; but 
the struggle finally came to an end when 
William Dean Howells drew the atten- 
tion of the literary world to two modest 
little volumes of poems which Dunbar 
had published sometime before at the 
expense of the philanthropic manager of 
a Dayton publishing house. 
f#In his review of these first attempts, 
Mr. Howells said: “So far as I can 
remember, Paul Laurence Dunbar is the 
only man of pure African blood and of 
American civilization to feel the Negro 
life esthetically and express it lyrically. 
It seems to me that this has come to 
its modern consciousness in him, and 
that his brilliant and unique achievement 
is to have studied the American Negro 
objectively and to have represented him 
as he found him to be, with humor, 
with sympathy, and yet with what the 
reader must instinctively feel to be 
entire truthfulness.” 

After this laudation, which appeared 
in Harper's Weekly on June 27, 1896, 
requests for Mr. Dunbar’s poems came 
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from all parts of the world. This new- 
ly-acquired fame was made lasting by 
James Lane Allen, who assidously called 
the attention of New York magazine 
editors and reviewers to the young poet’s 
writings. 

Through the help of Col. Robt. G. 
Ingersoll a position as assistant in the 
reading room of the Library of Congress 
was secured for Dunbar, at an annual 
salary of $720. Following this event 
prose-articles from the poet’s pen ap- 
peared frequently in the Washington 
dailies. Started on the road to fiction, 
several novels and finished short stories 
were produced from time to time until 
the close of his life. Because of the many 
requests for his poems and stories which 
he received, Dunbar was able to resign 
his position in the Library of Congress 
at the end of a year, and give his entire 
time to literary work. 

Close application to study, the con- 
fining and precise work that had been 
required of him in the Library of Con- 
gress made painful raids upon the health 
of the poet, never robust at any time. 
It was discovered, eventually, that the 
pulmonary troubles from which he had 
been suffering had culminated in tuber- 
culosis. On the evening of February 
9, 1906, Paul Laurence Dunbar passed 
away while repeating in a weakened 
voice the words of the 23rd Psalm. To 
those who looked upon his peaceful 
face for the last time, the words of the 
following poem “When All is Done,” 
written a short time before his death, 
were brought vividly to mind: 


When all is done, and my last word is said, 

And ye who love me murmur, “He is dead,” 
Let no one weep, for fear that I should know, 
And sorrow too that ye should sorrow so. 


When all is done and in the oozing clay, 
Ye lay this cast-off hull of mine away, 

Pray not for me, for, after long despair, 
The quiet of the grave will be a prayer. 


For I have suffered loss and grievous pain, 
The hurts of hatred and the world’s disdain, 
And wounds so deep that love, well-tried and 


pure, 
Had not the power to ease them or to cure. 


When all is done, say not my day is o’er, 
And that thro’ night I seek a dimmer shore: 
Say rather that my morn has just n— 
I the dawn and not the setting sun, 
all is done. 


Brand Whitlock, mayor of Toledo, in 
writing to Dr. H. A. Tobey, at one time 
superintendent of the Toledo State Hos- 
pital, has said of Dunbar: “Paul was a 
poet, and I find that when I have said 
that, I have said the greatest and most 
splendid thing that can be said about a 
man. Nature, who knows so much 
better than man about everything, cares 
nothing at all for the little distinctions, 
and when she elects one of her children 
for her important work, bestows on him 
the rich gift of poesy and assigns him a 
post in the greatest of the arts, she 
invariably seizes the opportunity to 
show her contempt of rank and title and 
race and creed. She took Burns from a 
plow and Paul from an elevator, and 
Paul has done for his own people what 
Burns did for the peasants of Scotland 
he has expressed them in their own way 
and in their own words. There are 
many analogies between these two poets, 
just as there are many analogies between 
Paul and Shelley and Keats and Byron 
and Ruskin. They all died very young. 
They knew little of the joys that are 
common to common men, but they had 
their griefs, their sorrows, their suffer- 
ings far beyond the common lot.” 

That he had “‘suffered loss and grievous 
pain” is realized in many of his finest 
poems, such as “By Rugged Ways,” 
“Life,” “The Warriors’ Prayer,” “We 
Wear the Mask” and “Ships That Pass 
in the Night,” which I quote below: 





Out in the sky;the great dark clouds are massing; 
I look far out into the pregnant night, 
Where I can hear a solemn booming gun, — 
And catch the gleaming of a random light 
That tells me that the ship I seek is passing, 


passing. 


My tearful eyes my soul’s deep hurt are glassing; 
‘or I would hail and check that ship of ships- 
I stretch my hands ray cry aloud, 
My voice falls dead a foot from mine own lips 
And but its ghost doth reach that vessel, passing, 
passing. 


O Earth, O Sky, O Ocean, both surpassing! 
O heart of mine, O soul that dreads the dark! 
Is there no hope for me? Is there no way 
That I may sight and check that speeding 


Which out of sight and sound is passing, passing? 


Although the excellence of his English 
poems is unquestionable, it is by his 
matchless dialect poems, replete with 
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the emotions of his race, that Paul 
Laurence Dunbar will live. These por- 
trayals of the Negro character—hopeful, 
buoyant, witty and deeply religious—are 
drawn with the faithfulness, the sympa- 
thy, the tenderness of a great artist. He 
was truly the mouth-piece of his race, 
who interpreted their groanings, their 
peculiar phylosophy of life, who looked 
with their eyes back into the dark 
period of slavery and painted scenes for 
us that can never be obliterated. Only 
a black poet could have thrown upon the 
canvass with the lights and shadows so 
wonderfully blended such characters as 
he has chosen and have made them stand 
out for all time as embodiments of sim- 
plicity, patience and devoted service. 
After a life of noble endeavor in be- 


half of his race, he rests at last in that 
hallowed spot “‘beneaf de willers,”’ where, 
in his “Death Song,” he begs to be 
placed. 


Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whah de branch’ll go a-singin’ as it pass, 

An’ w’en I’s a-layin’ low, 

I kin hyeah it as it go 
Singin’, “Sleep, my honey, tek yo’ res’ at las’.” 


Lay me nigh to whah hit meks a little pool, 
An’ de watah stan’s so quiet lak an* cool, 

Whah de little birds in spring, 

Ust to come an’ drink an’ sing, 
An’ de chillen waded on dey way to school. 


Let me settle w’en my shouldahs draps dey load 
Nigh enough to hyeah de noises in de road; 

Fu’ I t’ink de las’ long res’ 

Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’ 
Ef I’s layin’ ’mong de t’ings I’s allus knowed. 


iennvad 


To My Father 


By Maro Beath Jones 


Whence sprightly step and raven locks 
As three-score-ten is passed? 

Why year by year at each birthday 
Seem’ st younger than the last? 


Why foldless brow and sparkling eye? 
W hence vigor unipaired? 

What the secret thou bast with thee— 
Shall it with others be unshar’d? 


Ab no—the answer’s plain at band, 
Nor magic lies therein: 

The strenuous life exemplified, 
A frame uncursed by sin. 


No dissipation’s baneful blight 
Hath marred the form God gave; 

No vice hath seared thy character,— 
Good habits make thee brave. 


And with all this, as do the years 
Their course relentless roll, 

Thou bast that grace all-requisite: 
Thou bast a youthful soul. 














WESTERN NEVADA--- 
The Artist's Paradise 


By George Wharton James 











Salt Lake City an artist whose 
glowing paintings had done much 
to give to the world a knowledge 
of the beauties, grandeurs and sublimi- 
ties found in the State of Utah. To 
many his pictures were a_ revelation. 
they could not conceive that Utah pos- 
sessed such subjects fit for the artist’s 
brush. 


In the same way thousands regard the 
Sage Brush land of Nevada. Their con- 
ception of it is that of barren, desolate 
desert, its area covered with uninterest- 
ing sage-brush, and with nothing but 
alkali plains and rugged, unwooded 
mountains to fill up the landscape. 


Nothing was ever further from the 
truth. Nevada, especially the western 
portion of the State—that part that 
rests “under the lee of the Sierras’— 
possesses many entrancing features that 
are worthy the highest efforts of the 
most accomplished artists. It must be 
remembered that the Sierras practically 
form the western boundary of the Sage 
Brush State. In their rocky slopes and 
deep ravines, by the side of their milky- 
white, foaming streams, in their pine-nut 
and other forests are scenes innumerable, 
fit for the painter’s hand. No hundred 
artists, all painting their best and quick- 
est, could exhaust in a hundred, a 
thousand, years the pictures that Nature 
prepares for man’s delectation. Winter 
and summer alike the pictures are formed, 
and those of winter are more glorious 
and sublime than those of summer. 
Our great artists of Europe and America 
vie with each other to get the glories of 
the Swiss Alps, when their towering 
summits are clad in purest snow, and 
the peculiar “glows” of sunrise and sun- 
set bedeck them in enchanting colors, 
ranging from an ivory-white to the most 
brilliant of madder-lakes; yet the Sierras, 
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on their eastern slopes, afford equal 
opportunities for the artist’s skill. 

Then the rivers that flow dashingly 
down the mountain-sides—the Walker, 
the world-famous Truckee, the Humbolt, 
the Reese, the Carson and many others 
present scenes of romantic splendor, and 
of quiet, sweet pastoral beauty. 

Then there are lakes in great number. 
Walker Lake, Winnemucca, Pyramid, 
and others, on the banks of which 
picturesque bands of Indians have their 
rude “campoodies,” and occasionally 
conduct their peculiar dances and other 
religious rites. Pyramid Lake is par- 
ticularly interesting to the artist, yet I 
doubt if a painter of any repute has ever 
visited it for an hour, much less to 
study and paint it. At the upper end 
of it is the island from which it obtains 
its name, a most picturesque object, and 
the flocks of pelicans, gulls and other 
water-birds that flock to it give it an 
unusual charm. 

Then it must be recalled that western 
Nevada is a region of great stock and 
sheep-raising. The mountain slopes and 
valleys afford excellent summer grazing 
for large bands of these animals, and in 
winter they are brought down to the 
ranches, where the generally genial 
weather allows them to be fed with 
safety in the open. Again and again 
one may see bands of cattle, horses and 
sheep being moved cither from or to the 
mountains, the cowboys, the shepherds 
in their wild picturesque dash and daring, 
the grub-wagons, the patient pack-burros, 
the sheep dogs all adding interest and 
peculiar fascination to the scene. 

Then, too, there is a never-ending 
allurement in the wide, vast stretches 
of mountain and sage-brush valley land, 
of sandy and alkali desert and plain that 
some artists have transcribed upon im- 
mortal canvases. Groll, Lundgren, Rem- 
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ington, Coast, Sharp, Craig and_ Eytel 
have all achieved wonderful successes in 
this line, and as people study the desert 
and its mountains more and more there 
will be a growing demand for this class 
of painting. 

As for the colors of these high plateau 
lands, with their surrounding mountains, 
and the luminous atmosphere that glori- 
fies them, no artist has done more than 
to begin to catch their elusive but ex- 
quisite qualities. Fame and fortune 
await that artist—those artists—who 
will work, toil, study, slave until they 
achieve what hiterto has proven almost 
the despair of all who have attempted it. 

There are many other fields in western 
Nevada for the exercise of the artist’s 
skill, which I do not have the space 
here to enlarge upon. The historical 
painter will find in the diaries of such 
men as Fremont, and of the thousands of 
gold-seekers who crossed the plains in 
’49, scores, hundreds of subjects can 
make those scenes live again. Then the 
excitement of the early Comstock days, 
so graphically depicted both by pen and 
werd by Ross Browne, Rollin Daggett, 
John F. Swift, C. C. Goodwin, J. C. T. 
Goodman, and the immortal Mark 
Twain—what a field is here for the efforts 
of the artist. 

The wars of the Indians, their lives 
and religious ceremonials, dances and 
festivals; the riders of the pony express; 
the old stage-coach days when such men 
as Hank Monk held the ribbons and 
swung the lash, and when Indians often 
lay in wait to rob the treasure-boxes and 
relieve the passengers of their valuables; 
the building of the transcontinental 
railway, the surprise of the Indians at 
seeing the great trains go thundering by 


at express speed—these and a hundred 
other themes call for the genius and skill 
of the artist. 

Then, too, what painter has yet given 
to the world a fitting series of pictures 
illustrating the life of the mining pros- 
pector. Hogarth gained immortal fame 
by depicting the “Rake’s Progress” in 
a series of vivid and powerful cartoons. 
There awaits similar glory and honor to 
the artist who sets forth the life of the 
solitary prospector, his setting forth 
his patient burro laden down with his 
“grub stake,” his features showing the 
invincible hope and optimism of his soul. 
Then his weary tramp—his picking and 
searching, his eager hunting for the 
elusive ledge; his evening camp-fire and 
solitary meal; his sleep under the silent 
stars and the blue canopy, with his 
hobbled burro nearby; his dangers from 
Indians; the strategems he invents to 
deceive them; his periods of depression 
and despair, and finally his delirious 
excitement and joy as he knows he has 
discovered a mine. 

Artists of the world, waiting for in- 
spiration, illumination, hunting for sub- 
jects, I invite you to western Nevada. 
Come and camp under her cloudless 
skies, gaze on her mountains, canyons, 
ravines, rivers, lakes, waterfalls, deserts 
and far-stretching alkali plains and sage- 
covered valleys; let the scenes I have 
suggested take deep root in your imagi- 
nations and the colors of Nevada’s glow- 
ing skies dazzle your eyes for a short 
period, you will then pick up brush and 
palette, set your canvas and go to work 
with an energy and inspiration never 
before felt, and the world will receive 
your masterpieces with acclaim and de- 
light. 


lctntinal 


Nature's Message 


By Maud Jobnson 


] sit beside the cooling stream; 
I lose myself in wondrous dream; 


The charms of spring my heart entbrall; 


All Nature smiles, and in it all 
I see but God. 


The birds are warbling in the trees; 
The fairies’ harp in summer breeze 
I bear. All Nature sings; : 
I listen, and in all these things 

I bear but God. 
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The Voice of the West 








The term “Business Editor” is one that is new to the magazine world, but it 
expresses an office in the making of a magazine that is not expressed in any of the older 
terms. It is an office that can not be dispensed with in the making of a modern 
periodical. The time when the business office and the editorial department can be 
operated as wholly distinct propositions has gone by. 

Not only must the editorial department be conducted upon rigid business prin- 
ciples, but the business office must be given the culture which is ordinarily limited to 
the editorial rooms. In other words, the advertising must be made clean and ar- 
tistic and the business staff must live and work in tone with the policy of the magazine. 

Out West Magazine has set this standard for itself, and while the ideal cannot be 
attained in a single issue, the most conscientious efforts will be made consistently 


toward that result. 





If the proposed sale of Lower California to Japan occurred, California would be 
the state most vitally affected and should be the one to offer the most definite protest. 
But it is only the Eastern jingo papers that seem to consider the proposition as a 
menace. 

California does not worry about it for three good reasons: 

1. Japan cannot find a government in Mexico from which to buy; 

2. Japan has no money and even stricken Mexico could not afford to give the 
Mikado credit in the present financial condition of the Cherry Blossom Kingdom; 
and 

3. Even if it had money, Japan is not yet big enough to spank Uncle Sam, 
which it would have to do before it got Lower California. 

Ish ge bibble. 





The United States Senate must be a busy place these hot days. Several of the 
solons have refused to write articles for magazines because of the rush. However, 
the same hurry does not seem to prevail in the State Department. 





“Business is Putting Booze on the Blink,” is the expressive title of an article 
by the Rev. James Allen Geissinger, pastor of the University Methodist Episcopal 
Church, of Los Angeles, which will appear in the August Out West. 





“The Story of Iletry,” a child story by John Allen, will appear in the August 
Out West and will be the first of a series of allegorical fairy tales by the same author. 





The anti-Mexican-intervention enthuiasts and watchful-waiter specialists are 
long on that hackneyed phrase, “War is Hell.” 

Sure, it is, but— 

If War is Hell, what is Anarchy? 





If the professional boosters who go East to repeat over and over the old cry, 
“Go West, Young Man?” would be careful to add, in a loud voice, “and take a couple 
of thousand with you?”— and then come back and placard the State with signs 
reading, ‘““Chiggers for the land-sharks!””—why, then the problem of the unemployed 
in this State of California would be materially reduced. 
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Under the Study Lamp 

















Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editors. 








The most imposing in appearance, and perhaps the most important in contents of the liberal 
supply of new books for summer readers that adorn the editor’s desk at this writing is Romantic 
America. In its preface the author distinctly states his chief purpose in writing it to be a discoverer 
to the twentieth century of the real romance of what old Christopher found in the fifteenth—‘‘the 
romance, obvious or hidden, upon which so many globe-trotting Ame ricans now turn supercilious 
or unsuspecting backs. In other words, his cry is, ‘‘See America first.” The book is divided into 
eleven chapters, and they give the key to the author’s mind. They are, Provincetown, the Heart 
of Cape Cod; The Spell of Old Virginia; The City of Beautiful Smoke (Pittsburgh); Mammoth 
Cave; Yellowstone Park; Among the Old California Missions; The Yosemite Valley; The Grand 
Canyon; The Creole City of New Orleans; The Open Road in Maine; and Unique Mount Desert. 
We dare not even dip into this book to attempt to pick out a few lines to give our’readers a taste of 
Mr. Schauffler’s quality. It is rare and good. He is a fine chef, and he sauces things up just enough 
to make them piquant without destroying their original flavor. The book is handsome and clear 
in type, well illustrated, and a pleasure to look at. It should find place on many thousands of li- 
brary tables and be well read by all who really love and enjoy America. Romantic America, by 
Robert Haven Schauffler, frontispiece in color and 79 illustrations, royal octavo, 340 pages, $5.00 
net, The Century Company, New York. 


Whatever Clifton Johnson writes is clear, poe and worth while. He has added a new book 
to his American Highways Series in From the St. Lawrence to Virginia. The pictures, from his own 
photographs, help the text, and one is taken in turn to the Adriondachs, the ( Catskills, Hudson 
Highlands, the Land of Oil, Pittsburgh, the Coal Fields, the famous Battlefield of Gettysburg, the 
Water Gap and Beyond, Along Shore in Jersey, Deleware, Washington, Maryland, the Rappan- 
hannock, the Shenandoah and West Virginia. It is a charming, chatty, cheerful book. From the 
St. Lawrence to Virginia, by Clifton Johnson, 340 pages, illustrated, $1.50 net, The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


Another of Mr. Johnson’s books equally good is The Rocky Mountains. While it does not do 
for the Rockies what John Muir’s ‘‘Mountains of California’ did for the Sierras, it yet gives the 
ordinary reader an entirely different conception of what a wealth of delight of various kinds is stored 
up, waiting to be showered down upon the sons and daughters of earth if they will but go for it. 
We are taken into eleven states and the Yellowstone beside, up and down trails, through forests 
and into canyons, introduced to deer, bear and Indians, shown gigantic peaks, geysers and hosts 
of delectable things, without any sham rhetoric or pedantic preaching. Naturally the book is much 
compressed, condensed and almost tabloid, yet one gets a vast amount of information well told. 
The Rocky Mountains, by Clifton Johnson, 280 pages, many illustrations, $1.50 net, The Macmillan 


Company, New York. 


We feel under almost personal obligation to Horace Rephart for his fascinating book, Our Southern 
Highlanders. We are taken by him into the homes of these strange and peculiar people. With 
profound sympathy and ynderstanding he iets us see them as he knows them, and we find our heart 
warming to them more and more as we read. A kind of a mountain hermit himself, having lived 
alone on Hazel Creek for three years, a bear-hunter, a neighbor to and friendly with moonshiners, 
he gives us real insight into their viewpoint and makes clear what the ordinary citizen has never 
been able to comprehend. Our Southern Highlanders, by Horace Rephart, 400 pages, fully illus- 
trated and with map, $2.00 net, The Outing Company, New York. 





An interesting Outline History of China (Part 1), giving a sketch of the empire from the earliest 
times to the Manchu Conquest, A. D 1644. The author is Lecturer on Oriental History at the 
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University of Washington, and has made his condensed story far more interesting than such stories 
generally are. An Outline History of China, by Herbert H. Cowen, S8vo. illustrated, 208 pages, 
$1.20 net, Sherman, French & Company, Boston, Mass. 





Slowly we are beginning to appreciate Alaska. The financiers generally find out what a country 
is worth to them long before the ordinary citizen knows much about it. They seek to know that 
they may exploit; the latter has to be awakened to realize what other people have found. Mr. 
John J. Underwood, who writes this book, has spent fourteen years in Alaska, hunting, fishing, 
exploring and mining. He knows it well. He has made an interesting volume of 440 pages, with 
many illustrations, packed full of just the things people want to know about Alaska, well told. Alas- 
ka, An Empire in the Making, by John J. Underwood, 440 pages, $2.00 net, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. 


The name Baedeker to a guide-book is a guarantee to travelers the world over. But now Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company have brought out a guide to Japan that will place their name side by side 
with the great European house in this regard. When we say that it covers the whole field satisfactorily, 
we mean exactly what the words imply. Every reasonable question is answered, every needful sug- 
gestion given, even to chapters on rural trails, hot springs, volcanoes, motoring and mountain- 
climbing. In addition to Japan, both Korea and Formosa are described. Maps and plans and 
present rates are given for hotels, steamships, railways, etc., so that one may plan his journey in- 
telligently. Both the author and publisher are to be commended highly for the great service they 
have rendered the traveling public. The Japanese Empire, Including Korea and Formosa, by 
T. Phillip Terry, F. R. G. 8., with 8 specially drawn maps and 21 plans, 1150 pages, flexible cover, 
printed on thin Bible paper, $5.00 net, Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

The story of Poland is always interesting to those who watch the fate of nations. Mr. Winter 
has given us in his new book a good history of the Poland of yesterday as well as today, and our 
hearts are stirred as we read the thrilling narrative of a brave but unfortunate people. The jealousies 
of Russia, which finally led to the absorption of Poland, are fully discussed, and there are interesting 
final chapters on the Polish peasant, the Polish Jew, the contributions Poles have made to literature 
and art, and the Poles in America. Some time we hope to be able to write a full account of some 
of the Poles of California and their powerful influence in promoting needful reforms. Poland of 
Today and Yesterday, by Nevin O. Winter, 349 pages, many illustrations, $3.00 net, The Page Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Another handsome book in the same series with Mr. Winter’s ‘‘Poland”’ is Henry C. Shelley’s 
Royal Castles of England. Mr. Shelley is as familiar with England as a native to ought be, and his 
trained observation, keen critical and literary faculty and descriptive skill make him essentially 
fitted to give a clear and comprehensive historical as well as descriptive survey of the royal castles. 
There is much of the romance of the royal lives introduced, and one going to visit England should 
carefully read and digest what this book contains. The Royal Castles of England, by Henry C. 
Shelley, 48 full-page illustrations, $3.00 net, The Page Company, Boston, Mass. 

Lilian Whiting has been to Athens, and in her poetic, imaginative, vividly descriptive fashion 
now takes us with her in her Athens, the V iolet- Crowned. History, science, art, literature, romance, 
battles, descriptions are all given due place and a number of beautiful photographs aid the text 
materially. One feels as he reads these pages that he is in the hands of a wise and sympathetic 
guide, whose knowledge is easily imparted in entertaining fashion and of the character that intel- 
lectual people fully enjoy. Athens, the Violet-Crowned, by Lilian Whiting, 361 pages, many full- 
page illustrations, $2.50 net, Little, Brown «& Company, Boston, Mass. 

And now we are reaching out to the Dutch-Malay Islands of Java, and Mr. Arthur 8. Walcott, 
who has traveled extensively in the islands, gives us a very readable account of them, and a general 
guide for the direction of the tourist. They are largely unknown to travelers, yet they may be 
visited with perfect safety, and the intone of finding a people little removed from their native 
aboriginal condition is a never-failing source of interest. There are some fine photographs of natives, 
temples, tombs, scenes, ete. Java and Her Neighbors, by Arthur 8. Walcott, 350 pages, 78 illustra- 
tions and a map, $2.00 net, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


One of the noted world-travelers, especially famous for her mountain climbing exploits is Miss 
‘Annie S. Peck. She has thoroughly “done’’ South America from the Isthmus to pretty far south, 
and to cap the other feats was, we believe, the first person to climb to the summit of Mr. Huascaran, 
21,812 feet above sea-level. This was ac complished i in 1908. With her large and varied experience, 
her wide abilities as a traveler, no man, however strenuous, need object to having such a woman 
as Miss Peck for his guide into this almost unknown wonderland. For scene ry they are mountains 
that dwarf the Alps, the Rockies and the Sierras, as they dwarf the White Mountains; there are 
wonderful Jakes, fascinating rivers, strange and thrilling deserts, marvelous tropical vegetation 
and forests, the most wonderful cataract, the finest harbor and the queerest. people of the world. 
The book is crammed full of interesting "and useful information. The South American Tour, by 
Annie 8, Peck, 400 pages, many illustrations, $2.50 net, Geo. H. Doran Company, New York. 
























SOE YS ey 


WAR 


S the world reels today 
in the horrors of a great 
war, let this be our 

prayer: 


“This is the last paroxysm 
of the carnal mind, expressing 
its attributes of hatred, of envy 


and of fear; 


“The reaction must be in 
discovery that these things are 
unreal in Truth, impossible in 


Divine Life.” 


Let the world, in this crisis, 
learn to believe this thought 
and the error of War shall not 
be repeated and the era of uni- 
versal peace and happiness will 
be within reach. 


James Martin. 























To The Awakening of Women 


By Sara Bard Field 


H! to your waking 
From your age-long sleep, 
O Princesses of Life. 
Revolt divine 
Breaks the dark spell. 
Intoxicating wine 
Of freedom have you drunk. 
It has burned deep 
Within your veins. 
Long has man sought to keep 
You slave or idol, 
Toy or concubine. 
Behold your Messianic 
Star ashine! 
And you have followed 
Tho’ the way was steep. 


Take conscious place 

In Evolution’s plan. 
Your brothers thought 

Alone to raise this sphere 
Past Hope or Dream. 

They could not find the light 
With you in shadow. 

Side by side with man 
Lift up the earth, 

Your Mother-eyes fixed clear 
Upon the child who 

Beckons you from Night. 





ANNE MARTIN 
President Nevada Equal Franchise Society 
Reno, Nevada 





